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HE LOVES ME: HE LOVES 
ME NOT. 


By THE AUTHOR OF 


“Maurice Durant,” “ Fickle Fortune,” “The Gipsy 
Peer,” etc., etc. 
———_>———_—- 

CHAPTER IIil. 
Soul speaks to soul in wondrous clear and moving 
lauguage 
If we could hear and understand it. 
The mind gives forth sweet music to the hand 
That holds the power to sweep its strings. 

THERE is one part of London which still retains 
to itself an old-fashioned aspect, and it lies iu a re- 
mote part of Kensington. 

There may still be found some ancient houses 
lying back from and protected by little court gardens 
and old time-stained walls. 

At a little distance—two streets away perhaps— 
still rolls on the ever-increasing stream of life and 
fashion, but the echo only cf the laughter of the gay 
and the rattle of their wheels falls upoa the still 
serenity of the spot whereof we speak. 

_ One little house, or villa, stood more retired than 

its neighbours from the level London road. 

It was a pretty, quaint, old-fashioned house, well 
uarded with walls on two sides of its garden-court, 
aod having a high, substantial iron railing, with a 
pair of lofty ornamental gates by way of entrance, 
over which reared a faded gold dragon, the crest of 
some former owner, or perhaps of the original builder. 

In the centre of the garden-court, which in itself 
was green and pleasant and odorous with the 
Sweet perfume of autumnal flowers, stood an old 
battered stone fountain. From its centre rose a 
statue, a weather-stained statue of Silence, with a 
finger to her lip, listening to the plash of the water 
Which fell from an urn she held beneath her arm 
into the basin at her feet, 

The statue was typical of tke old house and its sur- 
Toundings, 
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(MUSIC HATH CHARMS. } 


Silence, calm and sweet, sat upon its old diamond 
windows, rested on the trees which bent over its 
red rich moss-grown roof, and floated in the smoke 
which on this calm autumnal evening rose straight 
and misty from its chimneys. 

Once out of ,the dusty road and near the fountain, 
and to all intents and purposes the house might have 
been in the green and smokeless country. 

But our interest goes farther than the fountain. 

To the cosy drawing room on the first floor, and 
to the individuals seated therein, 

One was a middle-aged, quiet-looking lady, seated 
at a table writing. 

The other a young, graceful-looking girl, attired in 
a quiet but elegant-looking black dress of some soft 
pleasant material. 

She was standing and half-kneeling at a harp, 
which, together with other musical instruments, had 
a place in a conspicuous part of the room. 

The middle-aged lady was Madame Leclare. Tie 
young one was none other than Valeria Temple. As 
she knelt at the harp, striking its strings occasionally 
with her white firm hand, Madame Leclare looked up 
from her writing-desk and regarded her. 

Valeria seemed for some time perfectly uncon- 
scious of the other’s presence, but suddenly a sweep 
of her dark, brooding eyes caught the mild look of 
inquiry in the calm gray ones of Madame Leclare, 
and the girl, rising to her full height, said, in a sweet, 
low voice, with that indescribable ring in it which 
one calls instinctively noble : 

“ Pardon! I disturb you, madame!” 

“No; pray do not leave the harp, Miss Temple,” 
said Madame Leclare. “ You do not disturb me in 
the least. I was thinking——” 

“Of me,” said the girl stopping in the middle of 
the room and bending her dark*eyes on her com- 
panion. “You were thinking of me, madame: I saw 
it in your eyes. Do you not think thdt it would be 
better for us two to understand each other at once ?” 

Madame Leclare laid down her pen and flushed 
slightly. 

“T trust, Miss Temple, we do that already.” 

‘No, we do not,” said tho girl, firmly, but not dis. 
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courteously. ‘First, let me beg, asa preliminary to 
that mutual understanding, that you will call me 
Valeria.” 

Madame Leclare inclined her head. 

“T will call you Valeria gladly,” she said, and as 
she spoke she rose and camo and stood beside the 
girl where she stood near the open window, 

* Let us understand each other, now at once, and 
for ever,” said Valeria. “We have been living 
together just one week,” 

* Just oue week, since I mot you at the station.’” 

““Oue week, and we are still at cross-purposes, 
Madame Leclare, I am aware that I have a delicate 
task before me, and I beseech you to help me with 
your candour. ‘Tell me plainly, have you not during 
the whole of that week been watching me?” 

Madame Leclare hesitated and looked embarrassed, 

* It is only natural——” she commenced. 

That you should doso, I know it, I was sure of 
it, and that certainty prompts me tospeak. Madame, 
I like yu-——” 

“T shall grow to love you, Valeria,” said ma7ame, 

*T like you,’’ continued the girl, “and | think we 
may live together—happily,” she paused at tho 
word a moment. “ If we can manage to agree on one 
point.” 

“That must be a difficult one upon which we 
should differ,” said madame, 

“You know,” said Valeria, “the arrangement 
between us. You agreed to be a companion, @ 
guardian, a friend, a chaperone, call it what you 
will—I should prefer you called it friend. Aud you 
agreed to this with the addition that you would bo 
all that to me without asking a single question or 
striving to learn anything of my past life.” 

“You made that « condition, and I agreed to it, my 
dear,” said Madame Leclare. 

“And yet you have been watching me, wondering 
whether there isa secretanda mystery. Tell me, 
have you not ?” 

“T may have entertained such wonder: and have 
felt some curiosity, but it was natural % 

“Tet me make such further surveillance unneceg- 
sary,’ said Vuleria. “I havea secret.” 
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“I am so sorry,” murmured Madame Leclare., 
gently. 

“So am I,’’ said the girl, with a touch of bitterness. 
“TI have a secret, and a secret it will remain so far 
as I am concerned. I shall not disclose it, or give 
the key to it, by look or word or gesture, There is 
®& mystery, Madame Leclare, enwrapped with my 
life, and it must be a mystery still. Do you pro- 
mise that you will never endeavour to discover 
that secret? Can you take me as I am, now, just 
as I am—plain Valeria Temple, with no past to be 
learnt, no mystery to be uuravelled? If so, if you 
can be happy, knowing that there is a secret and 
yet cherishing no desire to discover it, lay your 
hand in mine! If you cannot, let us part, good 
friends as we are now; not enenties, a8 we should be 
if I found that you could not fulfil your agreement.” 

Madame Leclare laid her hand in the firm white 
one, and the two women looked each other in the 
eycs. 

7 will watch you no longer, my dean,” she said, 
* I have no desire to know your secret, or your 
trouble.” 

“Then we will be friends indeed,” sald the girl, | 
with her rare smile, “I am glad, heartily glad, 
you have decided so, I should have been so sorry 
to part. What have you been writing?” As che, 
asked she walked back to the harp aud sat beside 
it gazing at its strings with her Lands clagped and 
lying on her lap. 

“T have been writing a ‘etter ‘to some Sdends’ 
who had sent me an invitation to a soirée.” 

“To say you will go?” said she, quickly. * Thape | 
you have not refused, Madame Leclare? Remember, 
we are to be friends; you are not to refage any 
invitations because of ma, 

“ My dear Valeria, I should not think of 
any, certainly without consulting you, and not in any 
way just now. My Gear girl, we have to @isouss 
your plans.” } 

“Plans!” said Yalleria, elasping her knee and | 
frowning slightly. “I have none at present.” 

“You said you thought of travelling,” said 
Madame Leclare. ; 

“T have thought of doing #0, but not a 
yet,” she added, dreamily, “I cannot leave 4 
jJand just yet. I want time 40 think—to think. 
want time, Madame Leclare, to make the plane of 
which you speak. Are you happy here#® 

* How can you ask?” said theeldertady, “Tn 
this beautiful house, so quiet, eo coy, whe gould he 
otherwise P” : 

“ Many; I for one,” murmured the girl, luaudibly. 
“Tt is quiet,” she added, “ Very quiet. One could 
fancy oneself in the depth ©f some country dell, 
Have we avy neighbours?” 

** Plenty,’’ said Madame Leclare. 

“ Do you know anything of them ?” asked Valeria. 
“Oh, that one could see into the lives of every soul 
in the world {” 

Madame Leclare started, 

“That is a strange wish,” she said, 

“Is it not ?”’ said Valeria, with a singular smile. 
“But tell me about our nearest neighbour,” she 
added, restlessly. 

“I have scarcely seen him,” said Madame Le- 
clare. 

‘It is a‘him’ then,” murmured Valeria, touching 
the harp absently, 

“ Yes, and an interesting one,” said Madame Le- 
clare, with asmile. ‘If, as the poet says, all that is 
beautiful is interesting.” 

* Beautiful, handsome, do you mean?” 

“T think so, but I may be mistaken, I saw him 
walking in the garden yesterday morning when the 
birds were scarcely up, smoking a cigar and musing 
deeply evidently,” 

Valeria’s touch upon the harp grew more distinct. 
She had evidently lost all interest in the near neigh- 
bour. 

“T asked of the housekeeper whom he might be, 
and she could tell me little, How strange it is; per- 
haps at this moment he is asking of some one whom 
we might be!” 

“Te! who?” asked the girl, recalled from her 
thoughts, 

* Our neighbour, the artist.” 

* Ts he an artist 2?” 

“Yes, a painter, so the housekeeper tells me: a 
new arrival like ourselves, and a strange creature al- 
together, if gossip be true.” 

‘“* Which it never is,” said Valeria, absently. ‘In 
what way is he strange?” 

‘In all ways,” said Madame Leclare. “He is up 
with the lark, and yet he is often not home until 
nearly dawn, Heisa gentleman evidently, and yet 
he lives as plainly and trugally asa peasant. They 
tell me he ie rich—whether truly I do not know, but 
rich or poor he is interestiv:.” 

“T would like to be an artist; to have some aim in 


“ Yes, oh, win sing again?” 
Por answer Paledia ot nat a howdianiis ent sang 
another song, ‘this time « eweet, crigp cautata. 4 
‘While she eang, her cleus, delicious voive floating | 
through ‘the qpen windyw, ® man stool ina room in 
‘the next house painting wt en vnsdl, 1 
He had been stan ‘brush in hand,lverd at work | 
| for some hours, ‘his wapidly ting in the de- 
tails of @ Jandscape and his tho flying threugh 
space, : 


pation, some object. Modame Leclate, idleness is 
bad even forthe gods. Tell me, what can I do to 
make the time slip through quiet hours here, before 
wo step into the hurly-burly of the world, Can I 
paint? No, OanI write? No. Can I sivg?” 

She bent over the harp as she spoke, and con- 
tinued, musingly : 

“If I leave my heart no other food than that dread 
banquet of mystery and dread it will perish, Lot me 
lighten my task, as the slaves do, with song.” 

Asher head drooped she drew her hand across 
the harp, and, in a low, exquisitely toned voice, sang 
& song, mournful, and fascinating in its utter wist- 
fulness and weariness, 

Madame Leclare, who had laid down a book when 
the girl had commenced, stared with breathlegs .as- 
tonis hment. 

Directly the singer had finished madame rose, and 
crossing over to the harp, looked down at the pale, 
@ark face with bewildered amazement. 

“Miss Temple—Valeria! you have astounded | 

we 


“1?” said thegirl, with calm surprise, “ In what 
way ?”* 

“By your yoloo,” said her companion. “DBursly 
~ must know how sweetly—how beautifully you 

ng!” 

“Kaow it? Uhavemever thoughtof it, Did you 
lie the cong #” ' 


As Valevia’s first song came softly ‘through ‘the | 
evening air to his window his — Tike cavrier 
pigeons, came home, and, with a flesh of his: 
brown eyes wt the window, he mumnured ; f] 

Some one singing; Near too.” ; 

But he did wot tava until the last verse, : 

Then his hand paused and he sauntered to wards 
the window, i 

“A q@wedt voice and a uatural one, Whose gan i 
be? is sweet; bus I would catuor have it silent | 
for awhile. My yas etood wtifl for i.” { 

He retuvaed to the exsel and 40 hig work. 

Sudienty the voice commenced again, and ‘his | 
time would have no denial, 

The song seemed to set his indifference and raluc- | 
tance at defiance. At the first verse he shifted an- | 
easily and frowned; at the next he walked to the 
window and looked out and round him,; at the next 
he was leaning against the window side, his head 
upon his breast, his heart full of the music, and his 
picture forgotten, 

When the song had finished he still stood lost ‘in 
the delicious dreaminess. 

Then he started, and returned to his picture. 

But before his brush had touched the canvas he 
had flung the brush down and returned to the win- 
dow. ‘ 

“ Whose voice could it have'beon? Tt hauuts me! 
A girl’s voice, I’ll be sworn; young girl,s voice, 
for there was everything that was ravishing but oul- 
ture. Confoundit! I have heard prima donnas out 
of number, and am I to be haunted by a girl’s love- 
song?” 

He smiled scornfylly at his weakness, as he in- 
wardly termed it, and left the window; but it was 
only to snatch up a soft, broad-brimmed hat, and as 
he put it on he sauntered downstairs and out into the 
garden, 

The garden was a wild one, sweet and odorouc but 
full of a flowering confusion, He stood there, amidst 
dark shrubs, for some time nevertheless, and looked 
round at the windows of the house whence the voice 
proceeded. 

“It was in that house, there is no other near 
encugh. Would she but sing again the spell would 
be broken and I could forget her! Ah!” 

The voice rose upon the now-still night, and this 
time in a solemn, wailing, dirgeful sadness. 

The harp barely accompanied the voice, the voice 
wavered as with tears, 

To him, the listener, drinking in the sweet sounds 
in the garden below, the voice seemed nearing him, 

He looked up and saw a dark figure approach the 
window. The harp was silent, the sweet voice sang 


on. 

The singer was a girl in black: he could see her 
graceful form standing motionlessas she gazed at 
the sky with upturned eyes. 

At that moment the moon burst forth from a bed 
of clouds and poured its light full upon him. 

As if the rays had been an indicating finger the 


She saw him as he stool, every feature lit up by 
theclear light, 

‘Then the song ceased suddenly and a sharp ory 
took its place. 

Valeria Temple turned from the window, with her 
hands held out as if to shut out a reproachful {face 
and voice, 

“Ah!” she cried, as the astonished madame 
stared at her, “what am [doing ? AmI forgetting 
my vow? Myosth? Iam resting, resting, while 
I should be working! No more of this! Mother! 
mother! I donot forget! I do not forget !” 

Then the window was closed down with a sudden 
sweep by another hand than the girl’s, the blind fel} 
as suddeuly, and Hdgar Raven saw and heard no 
more, 

What ‘had moved the girl sp strangel7, 5 
suddenly ? What had recalled ‘the vow and urged 
her to its completion P 

Not a strange face in a strange garden? Who 
shallsay? The world ie as ene amen when one 
drop of sympathy touches #ta semen ‘ieart. 

as there any @ Tevliog between 
Edgar Raven and Valarie Decgple'® ° 


CHAPTER TY. 
‘There ts doth ehape ourends 
se a we will, 
oo +) 4 weited tor = Sew minutes after 
e closing window, Shea ‘throw away his 
and re-entered ‘the ‘house. 


here was ®ue peculiar @iwavtaristic about him, 
and that was absence of amy expression of sur- 
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‘Brill Se deena teen a an@ with his 
‘handsome face ‘to the picture, he 
‘consmensed ; 

“How long is ‘this to last? How Jong wm Ito 
varry on this sinless, objectless, useless existence? 
Let me review my ion, let me see myself as I 
really am. Supposing that lay figure there "—aud 
he lazily threw a brush at the dummy model and hit 
it—“ supposiug that idiotic dummy to be Edgar 
Raven, aud I am some one else. Very good ; I pro- 
ceed 'to inform Bdyar Raven what be knows-already 
of the principal eveuts of his life. Edgar Raven, my 
friend, what do youremember firet? A quaint city 
inthe south, where you lived perfectly unhappy with 
a mother and a father. The mother, a fair-haired, 
faded, beautiful woman, a father handsome, courtly 
and, alas! bad tempered. ‘I‘hase two persons are of 
your earliest recollections, and there is little of re- 
verence clings toeither. Why? The mother does not 
love her child—she dislikes and fears her husbaud. 
The father loves his boy, ‘bat loves ‘himself best, aud 
so, with a jealous and fractious disposition, makes 
that boy’s life a purgatory grievous to be borue. 
The mother dies—beautiful to the last, eeliish to the 
last. She repulses the boy, Edgar Raveu, even at 
the death-bed. ‘The father, not over grieved, takes 
the boy on his travels, quarréle with tim daily, aud 
at last parts with him, as they both think, for good. 
The boy, Edgar Raven, is so cast on the world; he 
has a small income which his restless, eeceniric father 
allows him, and it is scarcely enough to keep hin 
with a satisfied interior aud a decent exterior. Tue 
boy, Edgar Raven, wanders through the cities of the 
South and picks up a great-deal, ‘He learns mach of 
the vanity, the wickedness and the deceit of the 
world, and he learns also how ‘to gain iis bread. 
He is an artist, they tell him, aud he paints piciures. 
What he earns he spends. He is not uuhappy, bat 
the curse of unrest which ‘seems to him clinging © 
his father clings to him, 

“Edgar Raven can rest nowhere. From town to 
town, from city to city, he goes, painting aud eating, 
lazing and almost starving. At last he meets his 
father. He remembers the day well. A hot one 
even for Italy. He is lying on the hills over Rome 
and is awakened from his half-drowse by 4 


mouk, who tells him that a sick Englishinan lies at 
the little monastery and desires to see a fellow- 
countryman, Edgar Raven goes, aud finds in the 
sick man his fatuer. His father is dying, dying 
fast; but he knows him. He turas to him with® 
ghostly smile and says: 








life that was not all black and sombre—some occu- 


girlish face was lowered, the dark eyes rested on his. | 


“T kkuew I should see you before I die, Edgar, 1 
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knew it, and now [I have seen you I know Iam 
ar death,’ 
ar Strange words, but stranger followed. 

“Ts he rambling, that dying man, or what is the 
half-incoherent story he would tell? Let it be 
what it may, I, Edgar Raven, can never forget it, 
never forget what followed it.” 

He arose as he spoke, and commenced pacing to 
and fro, forgetting his calm, forgetting the day 
figure which he had by a whim endaed with his 
own personality. 

“I can never forget it, day or night, ‘Those 
quick, sad, mournful words, that strange gesture, 
and that sign! What sign was it? The monks 
could not tell me. They knew of ‘no religious sign 
like it. They would have it that it meant nothing. 
But I knew better. He made it thrice, the last 
time as the breath left his body. My , weak, 
tormented father! Hah!’’ he broke off, “ here I am, 
hot, excited, restless as usual, and I have sworn to 
be calm and cool and vex my spirit no more. Let 
me fly from this! What made me think of it to- 
night? That girl’s sweet, strange voice. What is 
her voice to me? I am getting moped and hipped. 
I want society; well, I can have it, What are these 
notes here ?” 

And he went to the table and tossed with a 
half-contemptuous, hal{-irritable gesture a small heap 
of unopened letters, 

“What is this?” and he opened one. “An invita- 
tion to dine with my Lord Howard Ellsmere at his 
club. Hem! I don’t know that I care for my Lord 
Elismere. He looked too eager over my poor 
thousand pounds. Let us lay that aside, What 
comes next? * Woodley Street, Cavendish Square, 
Mrs. Armitage requests the pl of Mr, Raven's 
company to a soirée on Wednesday.’ Armitage— 
Armitage? Where doI remember the name? Ah! 
to be sure, that was tha name of the mother and 
daughter on board the packet. They wero grateful 
for some common-place, ordinary attentions, and we 
exchanged cards, at lest they gave me their card 
and I scribbled my. name and the Travellers’ Club on 
a sheet of my note-book, The girl was handsome, 
if the mother was unprepossessing. Why not go to 
the Armitages’? ‘What is to-day? Wednesday. 
The day is the same; it is to-night. Shall I go? 
Let fate decide. Let the moon decide, If it pass 
that pane without a cloud I go; if the cloud obscures 
it stay at home and smoke and think.” 

So saying, with the calmest and most impartial 
indifference, he sat crossways on a chair and watched 
the arbiter of his fate. 

As the moon sailed past the last pane of the window 
without a cloud he rose, and ligiting a hand-lamp, 
repaired to his dressing-room. In half an hour he 
descended again, dressed in evening costume, his 
chestnut hair brushed from his face, his tawny 
moustache glistening in its golden hee from the 
application of the-cold water. 

a an air from “Lucretia,” he drew on his 
cost, and leisurely turning the key of his studio 
passed down the stairs and into the street. 

“It’s too beautiful a night fora cab,’ he said. 
“Tl walk, and if Iam a little late the Armadales— 
no, the Armitages, won’t be disappointed, consider- 
ing that they do not expect me atall,” 

As he walked on he forgot the object of his jour- 
ney, and was only recalled to it by the sight of 
Cavendish Square, «Zhe house bearing the number 
of Mrs. Armitage’s invitation was a large, well-to-do 
looking mansion; and the footman who opened at 
Edgar Raven’s summons was attired in unexception- 
able livery, 

Very deftly he relieved Edgar of his overcoat, 
and, with Edgar Raven's card in his hand, ushered 
him up the broad stairs. 

Edgar Raven smiled as he heard his name an- 
nounced, but, stranger as he was, he entered the room 
With that peculiar ease which characterized him. 

For a moment he hada difficulty in singling out 
se beotans ag tony the groups of handsomely 
ressed women, but presently a small, sharp-eyed 
brisk little lady separated herself meg Saent 
approached him with outstretched hand, 

“Mr. Raven, Iam so delighted! how good of you 
tocome! Selina, here is Mr. Raven—the gentleman 
who was so kind to us on that dreadful steamboat,” 

As she made the announcement a young lady, tall, 
with fair hair and gray eyes—sharp eyes, though 
hidden by long lashes and drooping eyebrows—came 
forward, and, holding out her hand looked a welcome 

frou, beucath the lashes, 

Edgar Raven bowed over each lady’s hand and 
murmured the sual commonplaces. 

We must introduce yon to some of our friends, 
r. Raven,” said Miss Armitage. “ Yow-are a 

Stranger, I think you said, in London ?”’ 

“Yes,” he said.“ Almost.” 

How sad!” said Miss Armitage, smiling down on 








must seem. We muat hasten to amend such an un- 
comfortable coudition,’’ and with another smile she, 
leaning on his arm, stopped before a lady and gentle- 
manu in him, 

This ceremony was repeated with difforeut groups, 
aud Raven’s handsome face was growing set 
with acalm look of boredom when suddenly his guide 
said, in her soft, well-toued voice : 

“Ah, there is someone whom I am sure you will 
like,” aad she led him to a gentleman who was 
seated in couversatiou with a famous musician. 

At the sound of ber voice the gentleman looked 
up, aud Hdgar Raven recognized Lord Lilsmere, 

Lord Elismere rose and held out his hand with 
something like astonishment. 

“Ab, Mr. Raven, how d’ye do ?” 

Edgar Raven took the outstretched hand, and 
turned to Miss Armitage. 

“Lord EllsmereaudI have met before!” he said, 
in explanation. 

“ Indeed !” said the young lady, with a look from 
one to the other which was almost one of suspicion, 
“T thought you said that you knew no one——” 

“Lord Ellsmere and I have met but twice,”’ said 
Edgar Raven, with a calm smile. 

** Well, I am so glad,” she replied. ‘I shall leave 
you now to become better friends,” and so saying, 
with a soft smile, from which all the suspicion was 
smoothed away, she glided, almost as softly as her 
smile, from his arm and left him, 

Edgar Raven took his seat beside Lord Ellsmere, 
and found himself again questioned. 

“T thought, with Miss Armitage, that you were a 
stranger in London and knew no one ?” said Lord 
Ellsmere, speaking carelessly but with a watchful 
look in his small eyes. 

** And again I must explain,” said Edgar, laugh- 
ing, ‘that you were correct, I met Miss Armitage 
and her mother on board the Calais packet for the 
first and only time till to-night.” 

“Oh, I see,” said Elismere. “It is a strange 
coincidence though that we should meet here.” 

“Very,” said Edgar. “I have to thank you for 
your invitation ; I would. accept it but for lack of 
time.’’ 

“ Time was made for slaves,” said Lord Howard. 

** And I am one,” retorted Edgar Raven ; then he 
hastened to change the subject. “* May I ask if you 
know Mrs. Armitage well ?” 

‘““ Very well,”’ said Lord Ellsmere, but hesitatingly. 
“She is a widow, and Miss Armitage is her only 
daughter. Her name is Selina and she is very 
clever, and—I had almost said beautiful—but that is 
a matter of taste. This is one of her evenings at 
home; every other Wednesday throngh the off 
season, A're’you fond of music ?” 

“* Very,” said Edgar, looking round the room. 

“ And painting, of course,” said Lord Elismere. 
“Well, you ‘have any quantity of it here to-night. 
There are five eminent composers, a dozen artists, 
aud a score of other notabilities, You always find 
such people here, and if you like ’om they are 
amusing ; if you don't——” 

* You need not press your presence upon them,” 
said Edgar Raven. 

“Exactly,” said Lord Ellsmere, looking at him 
through his eyeglass and wondering who he was and 
whence he came. 

At that moment Selina Armitage came towards 
them in her silent, gliding way. 

Edger Raven, who had taken up a portfolio of 
sketches, which one of the artists had brought with 
him, rose to muke room for her, but she touched his 
arm with the tip of her fan. 

“No, please do not move. I will sit here, I do 
not like to be too near to the piano when Professor 
Von Meyenach plays.” 

And she seated herself next to Lord Ellsmere. 
The German professor commenced his perform- 
ance, and Edgar, who was devotedly fond of music, 
leant back to enjoy it. 

Miss Armitage leant back, too, but it was to en- 
able her to whisper to Lord Elismere, and Edgar 
Raven unwillingly heard every word. 

“Weare not complete yet, Lord Ellsmere. You 
did not know Madame Leclare ?” 

Lord Eilsmere shook his head. 

“ Of course not. She had left England before we 
knew you. Well, she is back iu London, and 
mamma sent hera card. You know she speaks half 
a dozen languages, and she is useful to us with the 
foreigners.” 

“T see,” said Lord Ellsmere. 

“ Well,” continued Miss Armitage, “ she refused at 
first, but the same. day—to-day, in fact—she wrote 
again, saying that she was acting as chaperone and 
companion to a young lady and that if we would ex- 
tend the invitation to her young friend she would 
accept for both,” 

“ You did, o? course.” 





him with half-hidden curiosity. ‘How lonely it 


young lady. She must be rich, and I have fancied 
her beautiful——~” 

“ Asswans think all other birds are naturally 
white,” complimented Lord Elismere. 

“Bat she has disappointed us. Ah! there is the 
professor rising. I must go.” 

And she glided. away. 

Lord Ellesmere turned to Edgar Raven with a 
suppressed yawn. 

“Rather slow this, eh? I must get some wine. 
Will youcome? It igs in this ante-room, I know 
oA ways of the house, and they are ‘help your- 
self.’’ 

“No, thanks,’’ said Edgar Raven. 

“Come and see the pictures, then,” said Lord 
Ellsmere. “There are some worth looking at in 
that room, they say. I’m no judge, though.” 

Edgar Raven, tempted by the pictures, rose ani 
the two went into the ante-room. 

There were several porsonsglready there and a 
servant stood bya table dispensing some refyesh- 
ments, or rather assisting the guests to help them- 
selves, 

Lord Ellsmere got some wine. Edgar Raven 
made straight for some of the pictures, which were 
hung all round the three sides of the room, 

They were good, of the modern school, 

He soon became absorbed in them, lost to the 
scene aud the new and strange characters moving in 
it. 

He was aroused from his contemplative reverie by 
Lord Ellsmere, who had for some time been watch- 
ing his musing face from a distance and now cams 
up to him with some champagne and a glass. 

“Wine and pictures don’t mix badly; try it.” 

Edgar Raven smiled, 

“ Thanks,”’ he said, and held the glass. 
are so kind as to be cup-bearer.’’ 

Lord Ellsmere raised the bottle and was filling 
the glass when a few bars of music floated towards 
them, and suddeuly a voice exquisitely clear and 
melodious rose from the other room. 

Edgar Raven started and turned round sharply, so 
sharply that the wine, which Lord Hilsmere had in- 
tended for the glass, was poured out upon the Turkey 
carpet, 

‘What’s the matter?’’ he exclaimed, watching 
Edygar’s iace scrutinizingly. 

“No—thing,” said Edgar. “I beg your pardon. 
It was very clumsy of me. I'll be my own cuap- 
bearer and take the disgrace.” 

And he took the bottle from Ellsmere’s hands. 

But though he filled his glass he did not driok the 
wine but leant against the wall, his face calm and 
indifferent, but a new and inexplicable sensation 
surging in his breast. 

For the voice which was floating like an angelic 
strain on his ears was the voice he had heard in the 
garden! 


“As you 


(To be continued.) 
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Correct SpEAKING.— We advise all young 
people to acquire the habit of correct speaking and 
writing and to abandon as early as possible any use 
of slang words or phrases. ‘he longer you live 
the more difficult the acquirement of correct lan- 
guage will be, and if the golden age of youth, the 
proper season for the acquisition of language, be 
passed in abuse the unfortunate victim, if neglected, 
is very properly doomed to talk slang for life. 
Money is unnecessary to procure this education. 
Every man has it in his power. He is merely to use 
the Janguage which he reads instead of the slang 
which he hears, to form his tastes from the best 
speakers and poets in the country, to treasure up 
choice phrases in his memory and habituate himself 
to their use, avoiding at the same time that pedan- 
tic precision and bombast which shows the weak- 
ness of vain ambition rather than the polish of an 
educated man. 

Wuar Men Neep Wives Fou—lIt is not to 
sweep the house, make the bed, darn the socks and 
eook the meals chiefly that a mau wants a wiie. Li 
this is all he needs, hired help can do it cheaper than 
a wife. If this is all, when a man calls to see a lady 
send him into the pantry to taste the bread and cake 
she has made, send him to inspect the needlework 
and bed-making, or put a broom in her hand and 
send him to witness its use, Such things are im- 
portant, and the wise young men will quickly look 
after them; but what the true man wants with o 
wife is her companionship, sympathy audlove. The 

way of life has many dreary places in it, and man 
needs a companion to go with him. A man is some- 

times overtaken by misfortune ; he meets with failure 

and defeat; trials and temptations beset him, and 

he needs one to stand by and sympathize. He las 

some hard battles to fight with poverty, enemies, 

and with sin; and he needs a woman that, when he 

puts his arm around her, he feels he has something 











“Ofcourse, And we were all curious to see the 


to figut for, she will help him to fight; tuat she will 
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put her lips to his ear and whisper words of counsel 
and her hand to his heart and impart inspiration. 
All through life, through storms and through sun- 
shine, conflict and victory; through adverse and 
through favouring winds, man needs woman’s love. 
The heart yearns for it. A sister’s and mother’s 
love will hardly supply the need. Yet many seek 
for nothing further than success in housework. 
Justly enough, half these get nothing more; the 
other half, surprised beyond measure, have gotten 
more than they sought. Their wives surprise them 
by bringing out a noble idea in marriage, and dis- 
closing a treasury of courage, sympathy and love. 





SCIENCE. 

A BOTANIST and zoologist will accompany the 
Prince of Wales on his approaching visit to India. 
Their names have not yet been announced. 

Tue leaves of belladonna have been fed to certain 
rodents and marsupials by Professor E. Heckel, who 
was unable to ascertain that their effect was at all 
injurious to the animals, A contrary result was ex- 
pected. 

THE exceptional weather of the present summer is 
the subject of as much comment abroad as in our 
own country, and is attributed to sorts of causes. 
The floods in France and inundations in England 
are believed to be due not only tothe excessive 
rains, but to the increasing destruction of forests, 
which if they do not tend to augment the rain-fall, 
at least exert great influencein equalizing its distri- 
bution. Nature is disposed to assign some peculiar 
effect to the presence of an unusual number of ice- 
bergs in the North Atlantic ocean this season, and the 
extraordinary prevalence of fogs in Labrador and 
Newfoundland. Certainly, the weather in Great 
Britain has been very cold. According to the Lon- 
don papers on one morning in July the thermometer 
placed on the grass in London, fellto the freezing 
point of Farhenheit. In China, on the other hand, 
and throughout Hastern Asia the heat of this sum- 
mer has been remarkable for its intensity, a temper- 
ature of 100 degrees in the shade being recorded at 
many places, and 110 degrees at Pekin. 

Tue velocity with which thoughts can be made to 
succeed each other would appear to depend largely 
upon their likeness or unlikeness to one another. 
The late Sir Henry Holland found that he could sug- 
gest to himself only about a dozen incongruous 
thoughts in the space of one minute. Thus on thirty 
seconds, he wasable to think of the pyramids, the 
ornithornychus, Juliue Cesar, the falls at Ottawa, 
the rings of the planet Saturn, and the Apollo Bel- 
vedere. Commenting on this statement, ina late 
number of the “Nature,” Professor W. Stanley 
Jevons expresses tho opinion that, when the objects 
of thought are as dissimilar as possible the number 
which the mind can suggest to itself in a minute 
ranges from twelve totwenty. He says that where 
the objects are naturally associated a much more 
rapid succession is possible, Thus he can think of 
forty-six avimals, or fifty places, or fifty persons, in 
a minute, He adds: “I can think of every letter 
in the alphabet in five seconds at most , which is at 
the rate of more than three hundred per minute. 
Finally, by counting the first ten numbers over and 
over again, I have compressed nearly four hundred 
changes of idea within the minute.” 

HEIGHT oF Waves.—J. W. Black says: “Dr. 
Scoresby’s observations in the North Atlantic re- 
cord 24 ft., 30 ft., the highest 43 ft., and the mean 
18 ft. in westerly gales ; and the frigate “‘ Novara ”’ 
20 to 30 ft. off the Cape Promontory. French 
observers in the Bay of Biscay state a height of 
wave of 36 ft. ; Captain Wilkes, U. 8S. N., writes of 
32 ft. in the Pacific, and Sir J. Ross of 22 ft. in the 
South Atlantic. Heights of waves in N.W. gales 
off the Cape of Good Hope were computed at 40 ft’, 
those off Cape Horn at 32 ft., in the Mediterranean 
Sea at 14 ft. 10in., and in the German Ocean at 
13} ft. ; butin British waters they are only found 
to average 8to9 ft. The velocity of ocean storm 
waves was observed by Dr. Scoresby in the North 
Atlantic to be about 32 miles per hour; Captain 
Wilkes recorded it at 26} miles in the Pacific, and 
French sailors in the Bay of Biscay at 60 miles an 
hour. Dr. Scoresby has estimated the distance be- 
tween, or breadth, of his Atlantic storm waves at 
about 600 ft. from crest to crest, which is only about 
half of that stated in the letter and with a propor- 
tion of only 1-20th for height to breadth. Dr. 
Scoresby states that his waves of 30 ft. in height 
move at the rate of 32 miles per hour. 

Tue PHyYsIOLoGicAL ACTION oF LigHT.—In a 
memoir on the physiological action of light, by Pro- 
fessors Dewar and McKendrich, these authors have 
especially directed their attention to the effect pro- 


duced on the retina and opticnerve. Their inquiry 
divided itself into two parts: first, to ascertain the 
‘ t:ve force of the retina and the nerve; 





and, second, to observe whether this was altered in 
amount by the action of light. They conclude that 
the action of light is such as to alter the amount of 
‘the electro-motive force to the extent of from three 
to seven per cent. of the total amount, so that a 
strong flask of light, lasting the fraction of a 
second, produces a marked effect. A lamp held at 
a distance of four or five feet, and, equally, the light 
of a small gas flame, after passing through a depth 
of twelve inches of a solution of salts of copper and 
potash, also produce sensible effects. Whena diffuse 
light is allowed to fall on the eye of a frog, after the 
latter has arrived at atolerably stable condition, the 
natural electto-motive power is, in the first place, 
increased, then diminished. The effects in question 
are caused by those rays of light that appear to be 
the less luminous; namely, the yellow and tho 
green. 





AT REST. 





Eacu low quiet bed of my beautiful dead 
Is fringed with the gold of the buttercup 
blossoms, 
The sweet wilding roses burn faintly and red, 
At feet and at head, 
And light the dull grasses that cover their 
bosoms. 


When the curtains are drawn from the win- 
dows of dawn, 
And the thrill and the murmur of life waken 
slowly, 
They open no lattice by meadow or lawn, 
With the sunshine thereon, 
To the clear matin song of the lark, chanted 
lowly ; 


Chanted lowly or loud, from some dim breasted 
cloud 
That changes and melts in the morning’s 
embraces : 
No white garments stir, where the soft winds 
have bowed 
The daisies, that crowd 
About the shut doors of their still dwelling 
places. 


The turbulent roar of life’s waves on tho 
shore— 
The glory and gloom of our mortal years 
blending— 
‘The toiling and trouble that vexed them of 


yore, 
Shall vex them no more, 
In that dim border land where their pil- 
grimage ended. 


They never awake, tho’ the glad summers 


break 
In music and sunshine aad blossom around 
them ; 
Their feet never weary, their hearts never 
ache, 


Unheeding they take 
Their rest in the peace of our God who 
hath crowned them. E. A. B, 








For the first time since the establishment of ' 
public telegraphs in France there is a surpjus of 
receipts this year’ The deficit has varied between 
20,0001. and 180,0002. but in 1874 the account was 
very nearly balancedfaud this year it will show a 
profit of 88,0001, 

Great improvements are taking place in the 
Temple. The ugly, mean houses near the Temple 
Church are being removed, and the approach to the 
church from Fleet-street is being improved. Iu the 
place of the old houses, a row like Goldsmith’s 
Buildings will be built. 

Apropos of Saint Partridge, a young man who 
had given a first-rate order for guns once asked for 
some advice in shooting. The answer was ; “ In the 
first place carry your gun so that you do not shoot a 
friend ; secondly, look out that you do not shoot 
yourself ;’’ two things to be borne in mind at the 
season just commenced. 

Tue fact that the Duke of Edinburgh had 
mastered the native language of his wife was not 
generally known in this country. His Royal High- 
ness, however, appears to have paid this compliment 
to the country from which he took his bride, and no 
doubt the compliment will be appreciated, and in no 
small degree serve to make him popular among the 
Muscovites. 

Now that there is no hope from Mr. Bessemer, it 
may be useful to mention that the following drink 
for relieving sickness of the stomach was introduced 
by Dr. Halaban, and is very palatable and agree- 








able :—Beat up one egg very well, say for twenty 
minutes, then add a pint of fresh milk, a pint of 





water, sugar to make it palatable; boil and drink 
when cold. If it becomes curds and whey it ig 
useless. 








THE FARMER’S PARROT. 

One beautiful spring, a farmer, after workin 
busily succeeded in planting one of the largest fields 
in corn; but the neighbouring crows committed saq 
havoc with it. The farmer, however,’ not being 
willing that the germs of a future crop should be 
destroyed, by any fair or foul means, determined to 
drive the bold marauders to their nests. Accordingly 
he loaded his rusty gun, with the intention of 
giving them, upon the next visit, a warm reception, 

Now the farmer had a parrot, as talkative and 
mischievous as those birds usually are, and being 
very tame, it was allowed its freedom to come and 
go at pleasure. ‘“ Pretty Poll’ being in love of 
company, without much caring whether good or 
bad, hopped over all obstructions, and was soon 
engaged in the farmer-like occupation of raising 
corn. 

The farmer with his gun sallied forth. Reaching 
his corn-field he saw at a glance (though he over. 
looked the parrot) the state of affairs. Levelling 
his gun, he tiredand with the report was heard the 
death scream of three crows, and au agonizing 
scream from poor Poll. 

On looking among the murdered crows great was 
the farmer’s surprise to see stretched upon tho 
ground his mischievous parrot, with feathers sadly 
ruffled and a broken leg. 

“ You foolish bird,” said the farmer, ** this comes 
of keeping bad company.’”’ 

On carrying it to the house, the children, seeing 
its wounded leg, exclained : 

ane did it, papa? What hurt our pretty 
Poll ?” 

* Bad company—bad company !”’ answered the 
parrot, in a solemn voice. 

“ Ah, that it was,” said the farmer. “ Poll was 
with those wicked crows when I fired, and received 
a shot intendedfor them. Remember the parrot’s 
fate, children, and beware of bad company.” 

With these words the farmer turned round, and 
with the aid of his wife bandaged the broken log, 
and in a few weeks the parrot was as lively as ever, 
but never forgot its adventure in the corn-fields; 
and if ever the farmer’s children engaged in play 
with quarrelsome companions, it invariably dis. 
persed them with its cry : 

** Bad company—bad company !” 





A PAINTER’S INGENUITY. 

Gustave WJEkTZ, a painter of Brussels, was 
such an eccentric genius that he was often called the 
“insane artist.” But there was always a method ia 
his madness which showed plenty of sense. Tho 
following anecdote is told of him : 

Having finished the portrait of the aristocratic 
Countess de M——, who pretended to be only thirty 
when nearly sixty years of age, she-refused to ac- 
cept the painting, saying that it did not look anything 
like her; that her most intimate friends would not 
recognize a single feature of hers on that piece of 
canvas. Wiertz smiled kindly at the remark, and, 
asa true knight of old, gallantly reconducted the 
lady to her carriage. The next morniug there was 
a grand disturbance in the Rue de la Madeline. A 
crowd was gatkered before a window, and the fol 
lowing words were whispered from ear to ear: 

“Is the wealthy Countess de M——really in jail 
for debts ?”” 

Wiertz had exercised a little vengeance toward 
his noble but unfair customer. As soon as she had 
refused the portrait he had set to work and painted 
a few iron bars onthe picture, with these words: “ia 
jail for debt.” He exhibited the painting ina jewel- 
ler’s shop window in the principal street of Brus- 
sels, The effect was instantaneous. A few hours 
later the countess was back at Wiertz’s studio, pour- 
ing invectives upon him. 

“Most noble lady,” was the artist’s reply, “you 
said the painting did not look anything like yourself, 
and that your most intimate friends would not have 
recognized a single one of your features in the pic- 
ture. I wanted simply to test the truth of your 
statement that, is all.” 

The portrait was taken away, the city laughed, 
the artist charged double prfce, and gave the amount 
to the poor of the city. 








Tue death is announced of Lady Isabella St. John, 
which took place at Hampton Court Palace at the 
advanced age of 83. Her ladyship was tle last 
survivor of the large family of tue fourth Duke of 
Grafton, ; 

Tue Royal Aquarium at Westminster will be 
opened in December next. ‘The building is now 
nearly complete, and might be opened earlier but for 
the fact that it will take nearly four months to bring 
the sea-water from Brighton, 
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OLD RUFFORD’S MONEY; 


OR, 
WON WITHOUT MERIT, LOST WITHOUT 
DESERVING. 
BI THE AUTHOR OF 
“Fighting for Freedom,” ete, etc. 
—_—_ > 
CHAPTER XXIX. 
*Tis not enougb to help the feeble up 
But to support them after. Shakespeare. 
Amone the measures of moral and social reform 
of the past quarter of a century we may reckon 
among the most practical and effective the abolition 
by statute of “ racing sweeps,” ‘* Derby draws,” 
“Leger lotteries,” “little goes,’’ and a host of 
variously named temptations, many of them sys- 
tematic frauds, which, trading upon the almost 
Universal passion of man, whether ignorant or 
educated, for gaming, once sowed broadcast dis- 
honesty, erabezzlement, misery, ruin, and idleness 
‘mong those classes with whom industry, good 
character, sobriety, thrift, and self-control are the 
sole means of livelihood and happiness. 
Ps Besides the Jarge number of public-houses ‘where 
Sweeps’ on the great races, of varying aniounts, 
from one thousand guineas for the first horse, five 
hundred guineas for the second, two hundred and 
fifty guineas for the third, and two hundred pounds 
Smong starters, with an entry of five guineas a 
ticket, down to those where the first prize was a five 
pound note and the voucher half-a-crown, or even a 
shilling, there swarmed on all sides,in London and 
the provinces, a shoal of sharks who throve upon 
the greed and ignorance of the masses. 
‘ An active member of one of these fraudulent 
firms” was Mr. Ephraim Ferrett, whose clerkly 
and legal skill was a valuable supplement to the 
Untaught and almost intuitive. talent for cheating 
possessed by other members of the betting fraternity 
with whom he co-operated in plundering the unwary. 
The raids of the police under Sir James Graham's 
tule at the Home Office had driven away the BE. 0. 
4nd roulette-tables, the gaming booth, and other 
open play-places from race-courses, and the discom- 
tited proprietors and their hangers-on had betaken 
themselves to the new vocation of advertizing 
_ monster draws,’ “mammoth specs,” “leviathan 
lists,” “subscription tickets,” ‘ tipster’s tissue,’’ 
the winner of tlie —— for half-a-crown, and 
five per cent on the winnings,” and{the like. 
Besides these, the firm of “ Blond, Crockney, and 
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Chipford” (it was aunounced) ‘did business at all 
the races at the market odds,” and to this firm be- 
longed Mr. Ephraim Ferrett. 

Some of this “ business” had lately proved ad. 
verse, and in consequence the high-sounding “ firm ” 
had “ received,”’ so far as it was able to collect its 
bets, but had forgotten somehow to “‘ pay ” its rather 
heavy and numerous claimants. 

We believe that this was partly owing to the ab- 
sconding of the stakeholder of the firm, who not 
only ‘‘ levanted’’ with the money of his partuers but 
did a little “‘ welching ” on his own account. 

Now the consequences of this little game, if the 
offender should be caught or identified on a race- 
course, or in the ring, are peculiarly unpleasant. 
Running the gauntlet, an old punishment on board 
ship for disgraceful offences, where the delinquent 
had to rush along between two lines of men each 
armed with a rope’s end was bad enough, but it was 
nothing to the race for life to which an identified 
‘“* welcher ’’ was at once sentenced, and the sentence 
instantly carried out by Judge Lynch and a jury of 
excited betting-men acting as the executioners of 
turf-law. > 

Sticks, stones, clods, fists and feet, thrashing, 
kicking, stamping, tearing off the clothes, ducking 
in the nearest horsepond or filthiest ditch were 
among the customary punishments, and it was to 
this peine forte et dure that the carcase of Mr. 
Ephraim Ferrett had lately been subjected. What 
made his smart the sorer was that he had received 
this precious mauling vicariously, as the substitute of 
another offender, the affair occurring in this wise : 

We have said that a member of the firm had proved 
an exception to the rule of “ honour among thieves ” 
by betting with certain coin of the company and 
then adjourning his “ settlement” sine die. This 
little mistake happening at Hampton towards the 
close of the season, the occurrence was unknown 
to Mr. Ephraim Ferrett, who shortly thereafter (as 
he did not wish to be seen in town for reasons known 
to the reader) betook himself to a little provincial 
meeting at Meopham, where he at once opened his 
“book,’’ and, with atout or two, began taking depo- 
sits and entering bets. Now, on Mr. Ephraim’s bag 
was painted the unfortunate names of the betting 
firm already mentioned. 

Two or three of the victims of Hampton were 
there; a buzz went round; the excitement spread 
like wildfire, and before the unconscious Mr. Ferrett 
had_ realized that he was the centre and object of all 
this hubbub a powerfal fellow, with a roar of 
“welcher!” smashed down poor Ephraim’s beaver 
over his eyes, and catching him in his powerful arms 
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bore him along, amid blows from sticks and buffets 
from fists, through « yelling and infuriated mob toa 
dirty watercourse that skirted the ground, Arrived 
there he dropped his burden and next moment 
Ephraim, blinded by his hat, was thrust and kicked 
into the muddy ditch, If deep he n.ust have been 
drowned or smothered, but, forcing up his hat, he 
caught sight of the bank and desperately scrambled, 
he knew not how, up tlie opposite side, staggering 
a few yards. His persecutors were quickly upon 
him, and again he was kicked, cuffed, and beaten 
until he lay senseless, bleeding aud bruised upon 
the turf. Fearing they might have killed him the 
mob now ran back to the race-ground, for the bell 
had rung, leaving the miserable mau stunned aud 
insensible on the ground. How long he lay there he 
knew not, but upon recovering he found himself 
lying upon some straw in the bottom of a light-cart 
and travelling at a smart trot. He groaned heavily 
and looked up. A friendly voice greeted him. 

“Hullo, Eph, old man! How do you feel? Narrow 
squeak for itaud no mistake. Keep quiet, old fel- 
low,a bit; if they found we'd got you aboard they’d 
sarve us the same sauce for belonging to yer. I 
bolted when I saw that big fellow lift yer up like a 
babby in his arms, for if I'd said a word or give @ 
sign o’ knowin’ of yer I’d never have carried my life 
off the ground. Howsever, I marked yer down, old 
’un, and when they'd all gone clean off I and Joo 
came up as strangers here, picked yer up, and told 
the countrymen we'd take yer to the ductor’s, didn’t 
we, Joe?”’ 4 

“ Ay, ay,” replie d Joe Paget, for he it was; “bu 
don’t be talking. Somebody ’Il nose us. Be stik 
till we’ve got to Blackfriars. I shan’t stop at the 
‘Elephant,’ nor nowheres till I’ye drojped our pen- 
man in the rookery.” 

Joe touched up the fast-trotting mare, and in 
twenty minutes more the cart, having made a cir- 
cuit by going up Snowhil], along Giltspur Street, into 
Smithfield and down Cow Lane, stopped at the door 
of a dilapidated lodging-house, aud the disabled 
Ephraim was with much trouble and many exclama- 
tions extorted by pain, landed in the squalid cham- 
ber and laid upon the bed where we left him at the 
close of the last chapter. 

Alaving administered the “refresher” to his pa- 
tient, Joe Paget resumed his examination of the post- 
letters on the table, some of which he spelt out with 
difficulty, and others which might require answer- 
ing, or which surpassed his limited scholarship, he 
laid aside till their “penman,” as Ephraim was 
called, should be sufficiently recovered to attend to 
them. 
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Among these were several containing crossed 
cheques in favour of the swindlers, which required 
endorsements, for all classes, parched with tho like 
auri sacra fames, were among the dupes of these 
clumsy impostures. ‘ 

Ephraim was evidently revolving some ‘very’ 
troublesome matter, which aggravated his ‘bodily 

ain. 

“You must get me a doctor, Joe, like a good fél-) 
low,’”’ said Ephraim, coaxingly, “as you won't ‘have, 
me go to the hospital, Jt isn’t because I doubt your 
cleverness, but | want an opitiion as to when I hall | 
be able.to.go out about business that no.one.élse.can | 
do.” 

‘I’m not agin your hevin’ a reger dector, if you 
want one,” said Joe, slightly hurt. ““What do you 
mean to teli him about your acdi#ent ?” 

“Tell him? Why, that I\have ‘been illtrested 
and robbed while in liquor. ‘Dbat I ilive in the: 
country and that you are my groom, ‘and that I 
don't want my iftiends ito ‘hear of ‘thewecurrence, so 
won't return to «sy dian in Holborn, where ‘I'm stay- 
ing, till I'm ‘better.”’ 

‘““Stunuing I” exclaimed Joo, admitingly. “‘ Why, 
it sounds like readin’ out of « ‘book. All right, 1’ll 
look up # docter about Smiffield, as attends these 
cattle-market chaps, butchers and drovers, as often 
has accidents. Shall Igo at\once ?” 

Ephraim assented, and the doctor came back with 
Joe. 

He examined Ephraim cagcfully ; ‘heard his story, 
which he only jhalf-béliaved, ‘but did not care 
whether dt was true.or false,; told Bpbraim that he 
might, df he. attenfed'to his aivice,'be able ‘toileave 
his room in about@ week, that there was an\injury | 


to the patdlla and ito ‘the itareal bone,,comtusians .on | | 
the radius and anany ‘bruises. an ithe ‘body, which | 


Ephraim feelingly knew. { 
Having weceiveil «fee ! et re 

faction, ,ve took Joe with dim ‘to briog ‘badk the’ 

medicine, pills, soap liciment@nd a plaister. 

All these Joe vavefiilly exantinell, yrofessed to 
fully understand and digniigsed with the slighting 
observation that ; 

“They was all very well Intheir way and quite 
harmless, no doubt, but there was no strength in 
em ; that a bottle o’ ‘nine iles,’ with maybe a little 
“turps’ to dry it, was worth a pailful of his harts- 
horn andile; while as to his plaister, it was plain 
bergamy pitch, and the pills ‘pillycochia’ and no 
mistake. Let me alone for reckonin’ up these 
doctor chaps,” said Joe Paget, in conclusion, 

And, having eased his discontent at Ephraim’s 
calling in “further advice,” ‘he, like a good natured 
fellow, set about doing his best for his “pal,” for 
whose “ edication” and legal acquirements Joe had 
the highest respect. 

*Joe,”” said Ephraim, after along silence, ** I’ve 
endorsed these cheques regularly ; you know what to 
@o with them ?” 

“Yes. Send them in to the batiker’s by a tickot- 
porter, with the address of the office in Farringdan 
Street.” 

“Exactly. Joe,doyon think you could do a Tittle 
business for me abouta bill, or rather two bills? ‘Do 
you know anything about bills ?” 

“What sort o”’ bills? lawyers’ ‘bills, or doctors’ 
bills, or tailors’ bills, or they bills as young swells 
gives when they want to raise the wind, or——’’ 

“Just so, Joe, you’ve Hit it. You're acute chap. 
It’s a pity you were not better educated. But that’s 
your parent's fault.” 

“ Ahem ! no, it warn’t her fault ;” said Joe colouring. 
“My poor mother would have edicated me if she'd 
ha’ lived. I'll poundit. She was a “spectable gal 
as was deserted bya villain, as she always would 
call a gentleman, and he left her to keep hersélf and 
me tooout of five or six shillings a week ; and when 
she died”—Joe wiped his eye with the onff of his 
coat—“ she told me to goto him, and he’d not see me 
starve, though he would do nothing for her. I was 
then six years old, andI went to look for my father 
witha letter, I could never find him, but aman took 
it from me ata great house, and turned me off the 
doorsteps, and then I wandered away till I was tired, 
and then sat down and cried and blubbered till a 
policeman took me to the station and warmed me and 
gave me some coffee, and in the mornin’ I was took 
to the work’us. Some days afterwards a old woman 
came and said she came from my father, and s80 they 
gave me to her. And she took me away ‘into the 
country, made me work, and sent me out to scare 
birds for farmers, and drive cows. SoI ran away 
from her and got a place for myself. So you see,” 
said Joe, earnestly, “it warn’t my poor mother’s 
fault that I didn’t get book-schooling.’ 

Hardened a scoundrel as Ephraim was, he felt that 
the illiterate fellow’s speech was a scathing con- 
demnation of his misuse of the many advantages 
under which he, Ephraim Ferrett, had commenced 

his career in life. His weakness and pain aggravated 


| Ascot; but you are doubtful avout ‘Himms he is gone 


his stings of conscience and for» few moments h® 
groaned remorsefully. Itsvon passed away. 

‘* Why, Joe,” said he, ** what could set you think- 
ing I reflected on:your mother, whom I neverknew ? 
No, my good ‘fellow, I hope bm not ungrateful for 
a turp,@ad you did me one when Icouldn’t 
bafprapoctt, I only meant it wasmetyour fault that | 
you wereti'tas a scholaras Iam,; for it visn’t 
for ‘waut of ‘talent, I can tell you.” 

Joe was flattered—who of us is not su e.of 

wdroit flattery ?—and Joe’s estimateiof ‘his own 
‘aeturdla@cuteness was his weak point. 
“ Well, df'I don’t know all about bill business anf} 
ibankers, I.can learn. We must all learn thdfore we 
iknow'a thing.” f 
“ Right, Joe. Now, this thing wants somemanage-| 
ment. I’ve got two bills, promissory motes { 
.oall ‘them, signed by a young gentleman’ who ‘¢ } 
he'll shuffle out of paying them. Idlon’t waut *o! 
be ‘bard upon ‘him, as they arenot gulite ‘ square,” 
You understand me,.Joe ?” 3 

“Right youare. I understand you. “Lhe gomug 
swell lias signet these notes for play-debgsi®” : 





“ That’s it, Joe,”’ 
“Then he ought to pay them first of at 
he’s a gentleman,’”’ observed Joe, whose of | 


ethics was certainly of a horsey 

“Well, I don’t care about being seen in the tean- 
saction, Joe ; but, as I’ve a respect for the 
man’s family and connexions, I «would a 
letting ‘him have back the notes, which are /for 
seventy-five pounteand one handred and fifty,and 
due thiswexy month, for a clear hundred. ‘That da, 
‘no questionsasked.’ If I get this, ewemty is 

“Why he ht to look on mea 

solar,” Joe. 


You aretosay you haveitaken thenotesms : 
debt of one hundred jpounds from a gentleman 


away from tiome. Tf they ask you about-a Mr. 
Bowman, say you |kuow ‘iim, and -you know too that. 
the is gone to Germauy—yoa will recollect that—gone 
to Germany; and you don't think he’ll come back in 
a hurry, as he is wanted for being mixed up in a false 
entry of a horse’s age.” 

“ Leave that to me, I’ll tell ’em all about that sort 
o’ thing,” interjected Joe, 

“Then, if they try ‘to frighten you by saying 
they'll call in the police, tell shem you haven’t got 
the papers—which ‘you ‘haven"t; but if any stich 
thing is thought of you'll post them ‘to Mr. Gilbert, 
of the Mercantile Chartered Bauk.”’ 

“Just write that name and address down, for fear 
it should slip my memory,” said Joe. 

A memorandum was written, Joe supporting a 
small teatray on Ephraim's kuees, while tuat person 
scribbled: “Mem. Will send bills ‘by post to ‘Mr. 
Gilbert, manager of Mercantile Chartered Bank, 
with request to see ‘a poor man righted, ‘whd’s been 
swindled out of a hundred pounds.” 

‘Capital, said Joe. “1 twig. Uhis'young swelPs 
in the bank and car’s stand \little game being 
found out?” 

* Joe, youre’ capital guesser.”’ 

‘Yes, ‘but you haven't told me-all this while where 
I’m to go and ‘who fm ‘to see about ‘this pivce of 
business? I can’t guess that.” 

“'l'rue—here's ‘bis address on ‘an envdlope. “This 
geutleman, Joe, is a bill-discoutiter aud money. 
lender.” 

“ Dangerous cattlesthey are to leail or to drive in a 
snaffle,’ observed Joe, sententiously. 

* And that’s the reason I've asked ‘to take the! 
reins,” said ‘Ephraim, with ‘a slight effort # a-smile,| 
which ended in a grimace of ‘pain, | 

* Let’s understand my messages,” said Joo, in ex-, 
ceeding gooll humour, reading ‘the envelope. “I'm: 
to goto Mr. Moss Solomons, in ———— Street, and! 
tell him that Pm a poor man—whiich istrue, and that 
@ person who owes me bonyfide a hundred pounds 
has given me two bills worth two hundred and fifty 
pounds as security, and I'm ‘afraid ‘he’s run away 
from his house at Ascot, ‘where I’ve been to find 
him, and can't, That I want my hundred, and no 
less and no more than is owing to me; and if I 
don't get it of ‘the geutleman as signed them bills, 
I sends’em straight by post to—let me see—yes, ‘to 
this’ here‘address, * Mr. Gilbert, manager,’ aud cetera, 
and cetera. Allright as a trivet. Andif they ask 
for you, why you’re bolted to Germany, I’m pretty 
sure; and if they don’t play fair, the bills is at 
home. But somehow I can’t remember my own ad- 
dress,” and Joe chuckled at bis own smartness. 

It was afterwards arranged that Joe should start 
on his mission the next morning at ten, making his 
way from where he was to sleep, a coffee-\iouse in 
Marylebone, down to the Strand, to preveut all trace 





of Epbraim’s whereabouts, aud agaiu slveping at the 


“Take «® untied trom) paid 


There was, however, as it proved, no necessity 
for these precautions, But how the negotiation 
fated, and what was the result of his proposals, 

reserved for another chapter. 





CHAPTER XXX. 

Wx. Moss Sotomons had just dismissed a borrow. 
ing.c and_was about tosally forth on an excursion 
west’ sane of the mems in his diary being to seek 
en ae of tot rr when 

it qwastiuberrupted by the arr’ ° . Joseph 
Paget,ae ®bedlerk announced him. , 
‘Mc. Paget in,” said Mix. @dlomons. 
a bow,and stood sileut wiils 
‘he “itodk a he walled at, of Mr. Solomons, 
Wines wo eget Paget, if that is 
- ur Mr, j at our 


“Well, is rayther pertickler ‘business, for that 
matter,” replied Joe,“‘and that#eagy mame. I’ma 
comuiigdioner. That is, 1 bets forgeutiemen as can’t 
(Bo towanes them selves,and often getetthem better odds 
than they could get, and takes aijpercentage for my 


risk 5 
wm Mr. Paget; but wikis your business 


“im @wontiog to that direofly. I took a com. 
mission, yeu see, from ‘Ascot, and put 
on sc Aemahend Aasihica edfemean. Well, my man 
loseg,aul when Isee him and wales dhim to settle he 
says, “Soa, wan't do dt mt thie aement, but here's 
jolly good aecutity. Glers’s two tbills of a bauker 
cove for moremer dodble the meney, tand if so be you 
can get them washed ["l pay ses and trust 
you to give me the balance when the bills are 


‘+ Have you the hills with you?” 

: ‘Not just now, They're in tthe thands of a friend 
wf aiine.” . 

“ Wihere jisthe ?” 

aie wen matters at though 
IT could ‘tim. What I wantite is, are you 


willing to cash.the bills ?” 

“Why, my good fellow, you don’f'seem to know 
the perilous pusition you are placing yourself in. 
What is the name of the acceptor ?” 

“ Yes, [know allabout that. His name is Reginald 
Chesterton.” 

“And the bills are ‘for seventy-five \pounds, aod 
one hundred and fifty pounds, at fourmonthsof which 
three months have expired?” 

“Then it’s no need my telling of you as you 
know all about them,” said Jow, drily. 

“Of course I do; and | know too that the bills are 
stolen, | so I'd have you'be-cautious ‘how you deal with 
them,’ 

“Stolen did you say, mister? I didn’t steal ’em 
Iknow. But I’ve got em as security for one hundred 
pounds, and I'll take no less howewer they've beep 
come by.” 

“You mare liable to begiven fnto custody by the 
aceaptur, tried, and sentenced for a misdemeanour 
aif :you are found inunlewful possession of them,” aid 
Mr. Solomons. 

“I didu’t come here totalk such stuff as that,” asid 
Joe, saucily; “and yon know ‘it. If you oaa help 
your frieudand customer, Mr. ‘Chesterton, who, I'm 
told, ‘has just paidyou sa bill, I'm weady te makes 
wacrilice, aud meet him more than dalf-way, Bemew- 
ber that I havent got the bills, so it's no use nailing 
me, and if any mancovre is played in payingover the 
money, such ds talking to the police, or blowing the 
coucern in auy way, off. goes. the bills:tothe sadiress 
[ have here,” and Joetook the address of Mr-Gilbert 
fromzlis spo ‘ket. 

déioMr. Joo Paget hadtaken stock of Mr. Svlo- 
mousmt ‘his ‘entrance, that astute gentlensan ‘had 
also guugell Mr. Joo Paget accurately jin ithe short 
conversation they ‘had just carried .on, aud the 
wesult was that he saw how difficult it would be to 
bamboozle or frighten the cunuing ‘fellow ‘before 
him, and how unsafe it would bete act on auything 
but the square with such a customer, 

Accordiugly Mr. Moss Solomons becameimmensdly 
candid and communicative, after ‘bis own fashion. 

“You talked about communicating with Mr. 
Gilbert if you did not get one hundred pounds?” 

“I did, and I mean it too,’’ said Joe. 4 

“ Vhat,” said Mr. Solomons, coolly, “:would be just 
spoiling your own game. You'd never seo a pouny, 
and rain your negotiation with the acceptor.” ‘ 

“Of course; but I should do that and chance it, 
if the gentleman did not go.straight,” said Joe, firmly. 
‘It’s no use beating about the bush witha plain fellow 
like me, Will you give me abundred for the bills, 
paid ia the manner I shall ‘tell you, and no questions 
asked? or shall I lose my hundred and send them 
the ‘bank ?”’ 

“I do not compound felonies, ‘and these bills have 
been stolen,” said Mr. Solomons, then hastened to 





| coffee-shop. 





add: “From what I know of Mr. Chesterton * 
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should say that he ‘will give you the hundred'yo" 
ask, wpon ab bills beiug given up to be destroyed. 
By-the-bye, do you ‘know'a Mr. Bowman?’’ 

“I've heard ‘his name—he's a playmaa, isn't he?” 
said Joe. ‘* Well, if ife the same I mean ‘he’s gone 
to Germarry, and mexns ‘to practise professionally 
there, cos there’s a little thing about a hinosorrect 
entry of the name of @ colt, aud——” 

“Do you say he’s gone to Germany ?” 

“ Certain sure of it.” 

“ He stole these bills,” 

“Did he? I'm sorry for it; but it don’t coneern 

e.” 

“ You are‘sure you can bring the bills? 

“It’s not come to that,” replied the im 
Joe, ‘till I know how and when the'cash is to be 
paid over.” 

“T must see Mr. Chesterton, and he ‘must ‘arrange 
those matters, Mr. Paget. I shall-do mo more than 
inform him where the ‘bills are and ‘the terms on 
which they can be had.” 

“ Will he give the money?” 

“T daresay he will.” 

“And you will pass your word ‘that I’m wafe 
coming here and leaving ?” 

“ Certainly.” 

“Well, then T'll tell you what 1’ll @>. Yon, or 
somebody, with the money, in sovereigns, must be 
by himself at the corner of Edgeware Road, in'a 
cab, at & time we'll agree on, then another cab will 
drive up with the man and the bills. Then the man 
with the money must get into my cab, an@ the 
business will bedone there ‘and then.” 

“here’s no need for such precautions, Mn 
Pagot, where both parties mean right.” 

* P’rhaps not, but we'll have it so,” replied Mr. 
Paget. 

“You ‘can come here ‘to-morrow at five, I sup- 

ose?’ 

“I suppose I can, but I don’t bring the bMa, I tell 
ou.” 

“Of course not; but, a8 I shall not write fm ‘this 
matter and I ‘must consult Mr. Chesterton, you must 
come here.” 

“Good. Iwill keep the appointment.” 

Jow departed, and, after a dinner at the eoffee- 
shop, repaired after nightfall to Chick Lane. 

He there found Mr. Ferrett under ‘the care of an 
old croue, a monthly nurse and ‘midwife the 
miserable women of the neighbourhoud, whom Joe 
had hired at a liberal wage ‘to attend upon the 
sufferer, 

Mr. Ferrett was much worse in mind and body. 
He was suffering from a considerable amount of 
fever, brought on by his injuries and aggravated ‘by 
anxiety of mind, and the doctor had ‘sent him « 
strong sleeping draught, which, however, he had not 
yet taken when Joe arrived. 

His return and ‘the news he brought of bis suocess 
so far had a good effect on Mr. Ferrett. He 
proved of the whdle plun and said he hoped to be well 
enough to watch from a distance the movements of 
the two cabs at the Marble Arch. 

Mr. Solomons, too, ‘was pleased at the information 
he had obtained and so soon as Joe had d he 
made his way to‘the bank, where he had other busi- 
ness, and having intimated his desire to'speak with 
Mr. Chesterton, that ‘geutleman ‘and he were soon 
closeted together, 

“TI have information of ‘the ‘paper,*-said he. ™ Tt 
is in the hands of a third party, who bas ‘advanced 
one handred and fifty pounds ‘upon it, Are you 
willing to give that sum ‘to:get ft'back? Tf not, the 
paper will be forwarded ‘here to Mr. Gilbert, with a 
request that he will endeavour to procure payment 
for a man with whom they have been left as a ¥alu- 
uble security.” 

“That must not be,” said Reginald, “but I cannot 
taise such a sum on the instant, 

“Then matters will take their course.” 

“Could you in any way assist me?” 

“Nobody would be more happy if it layin my 
power, but just now I really cannot. ‘There ‘is ten 
pounds I am expecting from you in a day or two, 
and, though Iam not answerable in law, I ‘have in. 
duced my City friend to ‘take your note for thirty 
pounds, I’m very short jast for this month, but I 
think I could raise fifty pounds ‘on your note-of-hand, 
if you could get a hundred yourself, Ofcourse you 
know best ow that can be Gone.” 

Reginald felt a clammry ‘perspiration on his brow. 

“A hundred pounds or rain!” thought he. 

He dared not say he could not raise the money, so 
he affected indifference. 

“Tve a great mind to defy the scoundrels,” ‘said 
he. “But on second thoughts I will raise it from a 
private friend, Much obliged for your offer of fifty, 
Mr. Solomons, which is truly !ind under the circum- 
stances, ‘I'his is Wednesday. I can’t have the 
cash before Friday, late, so that the matter must 
stand uatil Saturday——”’ 





“Ido no business on'Saturday,”interposed Mr. 
“so it must be Monday, unless Sunda 
would buit the other party, which perhaps FA 


Reginald felt again a ‘old chill. 

His early ‘training, his respect for the Sabbath, 
even during his evil courses, made him feel disgusted 

n from a man who himself placed a 
conscientious scruple in the way of “doing business ” 
on bis seventh day, 

“It must be Monday,”said he. 

“Very well. Then Monday det tt be,” replied Mr. 
Solomons, and left the bank. 

ald was unfit for business. His temples 
throbbed, and he was really so ill that he obtained 
leave from Mr. Gilbert to go home, that gentleman 
feslingly remarking that he must not think of coming 
in 'the morning unless he was better than ‘he then 
““iarrived wi Bt, Jobu's 
wt Wood, Reginald found 
Peggy from home. She had, however, left a note 
with the Abigail ‘to the effect that she should return 
in the evening, she hoped early. 

Reginald drank a tumbler of champagne ; he had 
no appetite for the scorched ‘chop provided for him, 
and sat down to meditate, The result of this was 
the following letter, dated from the banking-house, 
for he dared ‘not give his new address, and he had 
not yet notified his removal either in his letters to 
Cecilia or to hts father, with whom his ocorrespon- 
dence bad latterly'been both short and wnfrequent. 

“Chartered Meromutile Bank, 
“Sept. 30th, 18—, 

It is with mingled feelings of humiliation and re- 
morse ‘that one who fs no more worthy to be called 
your 80n venturesto'lay before you a confession of his 
folly, imprudence, and unworthiness, and to ask 
your pardon for the disgrace he has brought upon a 
name which, uptil he bore it, was another word for 
honour, integrity and unswerving uprightness. 

“An undue expenditure apon small pleasures, and 
the association in London life with some men whose 
pecuniary means were far greater than my limited 
income, in the first instance le me to anticipate 
my salary and your allowance. Once involved in 
debt, I weakly concealed my position from ‘you and 
from the world, and soon resorted to what I now see 
are ruinous p by obtaining credit, and 
further by applying for small loans of ready money 
upon my hand or upon aeveptances at short 


“ Need [tell you that‘these oriminal follies have led 
me into meannesses, and into ‘ acted lies,’ as you 
truly ‘call them, which ‘cause me to look upon my 
position with disgust and, I hope, with true contrition? 

“But the worst is to come. Of course for these 
iNegitimate supplies I ‘had to seek the assistance of 
aclass of persons who proverbially prey upon the 
necessitous, and their exorbitant interest aggravated 
my embarrassments. ‘One of those‘harpies, under 
pretext of obtaining discount for me, obtained from 
me bills of the amount of two bundéred and twenty-five 
pounds, has deposited them as valuable security and 
has absvonded to Germany. They are shortly due, 
and will be presented at the bank for payment, which, 
I need ‘not say, will be utter rain to me, even if | 
could meet'them, Which I am unable to do. 

Bout of fathers nrast write the revered epitiet, 
though I had resolved not to do so until 1 had 
purged my offeucesagainst you—will you leave me to 


— will you extricateme? ‘Tine sum of one | 


ed pounds, promptly paid, will save me. 1 
will explain how this can be effected in a future 
letter; but that sum must be bad at once, by your 


wretched, disgraced, and penitent ‘son, 
‘ + Deca @uxsrerton. 


“To Ralph Chesterton, Bag, 
“The Cedars, Broadmoor.” 

The evening closed in, but Peggy did not return. 
Reginald was too anxious eboat the letter he had 
written to entrust ft to the servant, having addressed 
and sealed it with bis family coat-of-arms, which 
he contemplated with ® pangas he locked upon the 
sharply engraved shield, displaying three castles 
argent on an ezure plain, barred with a golden che- 
vron, and read beneath “‘ Sola nobilitas virtus "—it 
read like a reproach—he snatched up his hat, rushed 
out of doors and walked sharply into Maida Vale. 
There be dropt his missive in a letterbox, and, 
tempted by the fineness of the cool evening, wan- 
dered listlessly along in the direction of Kilburn 


ite. 

A break, a dashing phaeton, anda dog-cart were 
at the door ofa tavern by the road-side, and the 
voices of the revellers as they resumed their seats in 
the vehicles, after some slight refreshment, jarred 
unpleasantly on Reginald’s ear as he passed along 
the adjacent footway. Suddenly he heard a familiar 
voice.. To avoid recognition he stood aside under the 
shadow cast by an adjoining buildiug and beheld 
Albany Pierrepoint, aud a party of the wild com- 











panions he was wont'to associate with. It was he, 
there was no mistaking him ; and there, in the break 
which was the third of the cavalcade, flaunting io 
her best, in company with three or four others 
was Peggy Pratt, who when abroad rejoiced 
in the nameof Agnes Mildmary! 

The party drove off with shout and laughter, and 
the distracted Reginald fancied the loudest and 
most ringing laugh was that of the woman who now 
a his ‘home ‘and fortunes—or rather, misfor- 

unes. 

“Have I a home?” asked he, bitterly questioning 
himself. He laughed scornfally in answer. 

“Outcast, idiot, shuffler, gambler, kmave! theso 
are your fitting epithets, these ‘the titles earned by 
7 Chesterton !’* 

© ‘hurried towards St. John’s Wood ; he entered 
the house with a determination to bid ‘at once fare. 
— to the woman who had thus outraged his feel. 
pgs. 
On @ little reflection he felt that he had no right 
to expect other conduct, Did he not deserve all ho 
now endured ? 

Another humiliation awaited him. 

* Please, sir,” said the pert, little slatternly servant 
who had hitherto been as civil as such a‘girl could 
‘be to her “ master’’ as she called him, ‘‘ please, sir, 
missus owes me a mouth to-day, which [’ll thank 
you for and I'll go, for I don’t want to be a party 
te imposing on a gentleman like yourself, as has 





} alw’ys behaved as one to me; but missus has been 


lately a goin’ out when your back’s turned with 


| Mister Pierrepoint, as I knowed in another placo 


I lived in, ‘and as isn’t no good to nobody, so [ 
thought I'd tell you, sir.” 

“ What do I owe you?” asked Reginald. 

“Two pounds, sir, including ten shillings as I lent 
missus two weeks ago, when she went out one 
day.” 

Reginald threw down two ‘sovereigns, which the 
girl took up with glee. 

“Thank you, sir. I hope you'll excuse me, but my 
cousin's a-waiting for me at the corner of the road. 
Good evenin’, sir,” and Reginald was left to his own 
reflections. 

He seized a sheet of paper, and a second time de- 
voted himself to letter-writing. é 

This time he indited a brief and hasty farewell to 
his fickle innamorata, in which he informed her of 
his casual and unseen rencontre with herself and Mr. 


| Pierrepoint’s party near Kilburn Gate, and desired 


that for the future their paths might be different. 

This done he felt mach relieved that her absence 
had caused a parting scene to be omitted from the 
programme of their separation. 

Having packed a few immediate necessaries in a 
valise, he again took his hat, called a boy to carry 
his small luggage, and hailing the first unhired cab 
that me “gagging” along, drove to the Euston 
Hotel. , 

‘He had no particular reason for his choice of a 
hostelrie farther than its convenient distance, and 
that he was acquainted with that establishment from 
putting up there on several occasions of his visits to 
London. 

Reginald Chesterton slept little that night. His 
mind reverted to bis earlier and better life. In the 
troubled intervals of sleep his sister, his father, and 
hia long-lost mother came back to him, the latter 
with a painful vividness that was positive tor- 
ture. 

She talked to him asa little child; she caressed 
him, consoled him, wept over him and blessed him, 
and yet, with the incongruity of dreams, he felt he 
was a sinful, a debased man, aud dared not tell her 
how deceived she was in him she called her “ dar- 


| ling and her blessed innocent.” 


Then came his sister, pale and weeping tears of 
bitterness over his lost character and honour. There, 
too, stood his father, stern, but not unpitying, and, 
to his intense surprise, holding out to him the hand 
of succour, of compassion and forgiveness ! 

He awoke, but the presence of the phantoms of his 
dreams surrounded him, 

The darkness fled, day dawned, and Reginald 
Chesterton arose feverish, unrefreshed, haggard and 
niserable. 

After a hasty toilet he descended to the coffee. 
room. 

The morning train had come in and the passengers 
were arriving at the hotel. 

A cab drove up as Reginald was looking ab- 
stractedly from the window of the hotel, and from its 
interior, with a small travelling bag in one hand, anda 
railway rug on his arm, alighted his father, Ralph 
Chesterton! 

Reginald’s heart leaped. 
carried. 

Did he dare to face his parent and tell kim tho 
villain he was in 80 many words? ISlis courage for- 
sook him. 


His ‘letter had mis- 
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He hurried from the coffee-room unseen by his 
father, ascended the stairs, and threw himself upon 
the bed he had so uneasily passed all night in in a 
paroxysm of despair. 

Reflection brought a calmer view of his position. 
The arrival might prove a happy circumstance. He 
must rewrite his letter, explaining his reason, but 
concealing the way in which he had been aware of 
his father’s arrival in London. 

More duplicity! but he did not dare to tell him 
that he had seen him, and had fled the encounter. 
Reginald procured writing materials, repeated his 
letter to Broadmoor with scarcely a verbal variation, 
and, having seen his father depart after breakfasting, 
the direction to -the house being No. —, Eaton 
Square, he addressed his missive to that place, and 
straightway repaired to the bank at his usual time 
of reaching that establishment. 

Mr. Gilbert inquired with more than usual kind- 
ness after his health, remarking that Reginald looked 
extremely unwell, which was very evident. He 
added that he was glad he was there that morning, 
as he had received a letter from his father, stating 
his intention of coming up to town by the previous 
night’s mail train, and that as he, Mr. Gilbert, was 
to have the pleasure of having his old friend at his 
house that day to dinner, he was happy that 
Reginald was well enough to make one of the little 

arty. 
: Al this was daggers to Reginald, who felt how 
completely estranged and shut out he was, by his 
own misconduct, from the family circle of the Frank- 
lands, Chesterton and Percevals, and how their 
doings and sayings were a sealed book to him. 

As all this was unknown to good Mr. Gilbert, 
he merely attributed to bodily pain the peculiar 
expression assumed by the young man’s countenance 
at what he thought pleasant tidings. He therefore 
expressed his sympathy, and hoped he would “ pick 
up,” as he called it, before five, as he shouldn’t like 
his father to see him looking soill. In fact he was 
afraid, if Reginald didn’t get beiter at once, the old 
geutleman might attribute it to London air, and 
carry bim off back to Broadmoor to restore the colour 
to his blood and brace up his system for renewed 
application to work, 

Reginald knew well that Broadmoor was closed to 
his return, but he affected to smile at the friendly 
old gentleman's jocoseness, and replied that he though, 
& month’s vacation at the seaside, or elsewhere, 
might lead to a renewal of health which he much 
needed, 

(To be continued.) 





BURIED SECRETS. 


—_——~<> ——_ 
CHAPTER XxX. 


Piers DALYELL arrived at Wareham before two 
o'clock. A train was on the point of departure for 
London, and be secured his place in it, thus avoid- 
ing the mail train of an hour later, in which Sir 
Hugh and Lady Redmond were to journey, 

He arrived in town before six o'clock, and pro- 
ceeded at once to Thorncombe Honse. He had not 
seen the earl for several weeks, Lord ‘T'horncombe 
having spent the month of September in the Scot. 
tish Highlands, aud the most of the present month 
of October at his seat in Essex, As Dalyell entered 
the mansiov, however, the servant who admitted 
him informed him that his lordship had arrived from 
Thorncombe Manor scarcely an hour before, and that 
dinner would be served at the usual hour, eight 
o’clock. 

Dalyell went up to his room to dress, wonder- 
ing what could have brought his patron to town so 
unexpectedly. 

“Hie told me that he should probably not return 
again till the next session of parliament,” he 
thought—‘ unless he should be summoned by Keene. 
Can any discovery have been made by that prowling 
lawyer in my two days’ absence?” 

He dressed himself with care and descended to the 
library. It was untenauted. He spent an uneasy 
hour iu looking over the evening newspaper, and it 
was then eight o’clock. 

He proceeded to the drawing-room. Lord Thorn- 
combe and Mr. Keenejwere in the actjof following the 
butler to the dining-room, that functiouary having 
just announced dinner. 

The earl shook hands with Dalyell cordially, and 
they went down to dinner together. 

“TI inquired for you, Piers,” said hia lordship, 
kindly, “ but the servants told me that you had been 
absent a day or two,” 

“Yes,” responded Dalyell, “I took a little ran 
into the country,” 

The earl did not question him, and Dalyell did not 
explain (arther, 





The dinner occupied an hour. 

Then the earl led the way to the library, Dalyell 
following in the wake of Mr. Keene, 

Lord ‘‘horncombe and his lawyer seated them- 
selves ; Dalyell remained standing. 

“I beg your pardon, my lord,” he said, his dark, 
Italian face expressing only the most innocent 
interest, “but has any discovery been made? Is 
Mrs. Ryan found?” 

“Not yet,’’ answered the earl, with unwonted 
cheerfulness. ‘‘But we are on her track. Mr. 
Keene has made some discovery !’’ 

Dalyell started. 

“What discovery ?’”’ he exclaimed, turning his 
gaze upon the lawyer. 

It disconcerted him a little to find that Mr. Keene 
had been watching him quietly, and his face became 
as inscrutable upon the instant as the face of the 
Sphinx. 

**Of course,” said Mr. Keene, “ we have not been 
idle all these months. It almost seems as if we had 
literally scoured England for some trace of Lord 
Thorncombe’s granddaughter. We have visited 
nearly every Mrs. Ryan in London, but all in vain. 
Yet we have been tantalized by hearing that Mr. 
Lockham has encountered her three times since his 
return to England, once in Regent Street, when he 
was alone; once in the same street, when you, Mr. 
Dalyell, were with him ; and still a third time, one 
day in July, at the Crystal Palace, when Mr. Lock- 
ham was giving his family an outing. I have seen 
both Mr. and Mrs. Lockham since, and both 
agree that the woman was in company with two 

irle—— 
at Who are without doubt the two children, now 
grown up, whom Mrs. Ryau brought from Australia,” 
interrupted the earl. 

“ That is my theory,” said Mr. Keene. “ Mr. Lock- 
ham barely remembers seeing the two youry wo- 
men. Mrs. Lockham saw them both distinctly, but 
in watching her busband pursue Mrs. Ryan she 
lost sight of the girls, who immediately disap- 

jared,” 

“ One of those girls is Blanche Berwyn, my son’s 
daughter,” said the earl. “Have you not been able 
to trace them out, Keene ?”’ 

“No, my lord. There was a vast crowd at the 
palace that day, it being,an extra day,” said Mr. 
Keene. 

* And the discovery ?’’ questioned Dalyell, 

“Ts this,” said thelawyer. ‘Giving up the idea 
of finding the Woman as she is, I have set out to 
trace her from the hour she landed in London from 
Australia. tis as much like searching for a needle 
in a haystack, and has taken months, as you see, 
and resulted in a complete failure. But a bright 
idea occurred to me only a week ago. The woman 
was young. She might have marriedagain. It was 
easy to search the record at Doctors’ Commons. 
And I made the search, my lord, and discovered 
Mrs. Joanna Ryan was married a year or two after 
her return from Australia to one Flint, a publican 
at Bermondsey.”’ 

* Onthe track at last!” cried Lord Thorncombe, 
exultantly. 

Dalyell’s heart sank. Had Keene found him 
out? Was he to be denounced asa fortune-hunter 
for marrying this girl who was ignorant of her real 
station ? 

His dark face paled. The hideous mouth under 
his moustache writhed and twisted itself con- 
vulsively. He steadied himself against a door- 
post. ee 

“Having Flint’s name and address, we set to 
work on a new basis,’’ said Mr, Keene, “ We visited 
his public-house. Mrs, Flint had sold out after her 
husband's death, we learned, and had experienced 
various vicissitudes. She had had but one child in 
her possession when she married Flint, The other 
might have been boarded out, I couldn’t get track 
of it. Butshe was fond of the child in her charge, 
dressed it well, and taught it to call her mother. 
The child had a fine ngme, our informant told me, 
but she could not quite remember her appear- 
ance.’’ 

“It was Blanche,” said the earl, softly. ‘ Little 
Blanche! Well, Keene, could you get track of Mrs. 
Flint’s present whereabouts ?’’ 

“ Not yet, my lord. I have traced her step by step 
from one home to another, growing poorer and poorer 
the while. She began to take in sewing for the shops. 
The girl seems to have won good opiniuus from every 
one, She is spoken of as handsome, and above her 
apparent place, as “taking on airs,” and being 
*‘ stuck up,” traits which might distinguish one who 
feels herself out of her true sphere and among tn 
congenial associates. I believe my lod, that in a 
day or two farther I shall behold your graud-daughter, 
and I havesummoned you to town that I may at once 
bring her to you and place her in your arms.’’ 

The stern and haughty eyes of the old lord filled 





with tears. His mouth quivered under his whit, 
moustache, and he turned away his face. 

“In a day or two I shall see her,!’’ said the cari, 
as to himself, his voioe broken. ‘*Oh, Keene, how 
shall I ever thank you, or reward you? Bring her 
to me, old friend, as soon as youcan. I shall know 
no 2 ag A of mind until I see her.’ 

r. Keone had imparted all he had to tell. Dalyel] 
saw this, and presently stole out, his mind in 
whirl of excitement. fury, and chagrin. 

“In a day or two he’ll unearth Mrs. Flint and Lo. 
lette,’’ he soliloquized, “ It will be proved that I have 
known them ever since that night Kkham pointed 
that woman out to me, What am I to do? [ 
will not be ran to the earth like a fox by hounds, [ 
must have time. Now what shallI do?” 

He went up to his room, made some changes in 
his attire, and hastened to Tottenham Court Road, 

Lolette was at Bingley’s, as usual. Mrs. Flint 
sat alone in her very pleasant parlour. 

“ What is up?” asked the widow, as he entered 
with a gloomy countenance. “ Are you ill, sir?” 

“ Not in body,” answered Dalyell, flinging himself 
heavily upon a couch. “I have something of im. 
portance to say to you, and the time is come to say 
it. Do you know who my wife really is ?’’ 

The woman started and became ghastly pale, 
trembling like an aspen. Hor eyes expressed sud. 
den terror and apprehension. 

Dalyell was too absorbedin his own troubles to 
notice her agitation. 

‘#91 tell you who she is,” he exclaimed. “ Blanche 
Berwyn, is the only child of George Berwyn, the 
gentleman-farmer you served out in Australia, 
And George Berwyn was the third and youngest son 
of the Earle of Thorncombe !” 

“No!” ejaculated the woman, incredulously, 

“ The late Lady Tuorncombe was my kinswoman,” 
said Dalyell, ‘and her husband became my patron, 
His eldest son, died unmarried. The second son 
died, his children preceding him to the gravp. His 
third son, his favourite, George Berwyn, became his 
heir apparent. George Berwyn being dead, his 
daughter succeeds in his stead. Iknew this when I 
married Lolette. I maried her because she was 
heiress to the Thorncombe wealth, If she had been 
poor, I’d have seen her sunk in the Thames before 
I'd ever spoken even one word to her. You under- 
stand madam? I married Lolette for the expecta- 
tions” 

Mrs. Flint, ashen-faced and trembling, shrank 
back into the shadow. 

Lord Thorncombe’s lawyer has been seeking for 
you everywhere,” continued Dalyell. “ He is on 
your track. Before the week is out be will be at 
this house. I shall make the revelation of my marri- 
age in my own time and in my own way to Lord 
Thorncombe, but I won’t have the story forced out 
of me until I get ready to speak it. You must help 

” 


“I will be your slave,” said the old woman, with 
nervous eagerness, still shrinking into the shadows. 
** What am I to do?” 

‘* How many people know that Mademoiselle Zos 
ig in truth Lolette Ryan ?” 

‘Miss Bump, but she’s gone out to Canada now to 
join her lover, ‘There's no one else.” 

“Noone? How can that be?’’ 

‘We never told people at our lodgings,” said Mrs. 
Flint, “because we sometimes quitted our rooms 
without paying for them, and it wouldn't do tu have 
people running to Bingley’s with queer stories about 
us and asking for their money. We kept the thing 
perfectly between ourselves. No one in England 
knows it.” 

“ Not Bingley ?” 

“He thinks Lolly’s name is Lolette Montague. 
That isthe name she took when she went on the 
stage,” said Mrs. Flint. “ It sounds better than Ryan 
which Lolly hated.” 

“Not your cab-driver who takes her over to 
Bingley’s ?” 

“No. She always dismisses him the other side of 
the bridge, and takes up there again. He don’t know 
her as Mademoiselle Zoe, but as Miss Flint.” 

“ The track seems-well covered.” 

“I¢is. If the lawyer finds Miss Flint here, he can 
never find any trace of connection between her and 
Mademoiselle Zoe.” 

“He must not find her here, You must procure 
new lodgings and get settled in them to-morrow. 
Tell your landlady that you sail to-morrow for 
Australia. Change your name to something common. 
Smith—tbat’s it—Mrs. and Miss Smith. Dismiss 
your cabman, Have Lolette take a new route to 
Bingley’s. You are keen and astute, Throw the 
pursuers off your track. Do this,'and I'll settle aa 
anuuity upon you—if all comes out right!” 

“T’ll do it. We'll leave here directly after break- 
fast. I'll throw dust iu the lawyer’s eyes. Is ther? 
anything more ?”’ 
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“JT am glad that the people of the house have 
known me as Mr. Moore, your nephew,” observed 
Dalyell. “I’ve been very cautious, I have always 
acted as if Keene’s eyes might be upon me. 
JT have nota single incautious word or act to regret. 
But there is something more, Listen!” 

He unfolded his plans to her in good measure, and 
she listened intently. At the close of his narration 
he bound her to preserve the strictest fidelity to him, 
even compelling her to take a terrible oath to that 
effect. 

“TI must see Lolette this very night,’’ he said. “I 
ghall wait here for her!” 

He was obliged to wait until midnight, and he im- 
proved the hours by carefully instructing Mrs. Flint, 
word by word, as to her future conduct—what she 
was to do and what to say in certain contingencies, 
and she assented, repeating the words after him in 
several instances, 

He did not see that she was terribly frightened, 
and that she was afraid even of him. But gradually 
she began to acquire courage, and by the timo 
Lolette came running in, all glowing and panting, 
she was in nearly as cool and calculating a mood as 
Dalyell himself. 

Lolette’s husband had been in the habit of visit- 
ing her two or three times a week of late, not 
oftener. She arched her brows as she saw him vow, 
and her bold black eyes scanned his face curiously 
as she exclaimed : 

“So you’re back again from the country? Have 
Jou got anything for me ?” 

“Not to night, Lolette,” 

“Sit down, Lolly,” said Mrs. Flint. ‘ Your hus- 
band has something important to say to you.” 

“T hope it isn’t another lecture, nor anything 
about giving up Bingley’s,” said Mrs. Dalyell, 
finging her hat on the floor. “ It’s life there, and I 
won't give it up for any poky existence at the 
West End. I’ve made up my mind to that, I was 
called out five times to-night, and I danced a 
new dance just from Paris, the sweetest thing 
out!” 

Dalyell motioned ker to silence. Then again he 
unfolded his plans, but he took the precaution to 
bind Lolette first of all to complete silence and 
perfect fidelity to himself by an oath equally terrible 
with that he had administered to Mra. Flint. 

He knew that she would never dare break an 
oath, and he proceeded to tell her what he re- 
quired of her, but omitted to tell her that she was 
the grand-daughter of an earl. He did not even 
inform her that she was not Mrs. Flint’s daughter, 
reserving that communication for an after inter- 
view. 

“We will move in the morning,” said Lolette, 
soberly, not half comprehending the situation, but 
a little frightened withal. “Lucky I never told 
a soul, except Sarah Bump, that my name isn’t 
really Montague, Sarah never told any one, for she 
promised she wouldn’t, We are all safe. If mother’s 
done anything wrong, they can’t trace.her out through 
me. I'll go wherever you please, only I’ll not give 
up Bingley’s.”’ 

At two o’clock in the morning Dalyell returned 
to Thorncombe House, letting himself in with his 
own key. 

“To-morrow they will find new lodgings,” he re- 
flected as he went to bed, “And next day I shall 
declare te Lord Thorneombe that his daughter is 
found, and I will bring them together. Only two days 
more, my lord, and youshall clasp your grandchild in 
your arms!” 


CHAPTER XXI. 

During the drive to Wareham young Lady Red- 
mond sat very still, her attitude one of shrinking, her 
face closely veiled, 

The happy bridgeroom attributed her silence to 
maidenly shyness, and talked to her without demand- 
ing answers, He imagined, too, that she was grieving 
atthe parting with her father, Miss Edgely, and her 
clildhood’s home, aud he was very tender and gentle 
in his manner, full of unobtrusive devotion that 
touched her to the inmost heart. 

“My darling, my wife,” he whispered, his noble 
blonde face expressing his passionate love for her, 
“you shall never regret that you have given up 
everything for me. Henceforward your happiness 
shall be the sup: ne object of my life. At any cost 
to myself, at any sacrifice, I shall spare you every 
pang, every tear, every sigh.” 

Diana opened her lips as if to utter a wild appeal, 
her dusky eyes shining through her gray veil with a 
desperate light, but she thought better of her impulse 
and remained silent, 

They arrived at the station just in time to catch 
the three o'clock mail-train for London, 

The waggonette containing the two servants and 
the luggage had proceeded across the couutry by a 
Toss cut, and had arrived some minutes in advance 


gesture. 


of them. Sir Hugh’s valet had secured a first-class 
compartment for his master and mistress, and had 
placed in it the hand-bags and travelling-wraps be- 
longing tothem. He now waited with Annette, the 
maid, upon the platform, and came forward to meet 
them upon their approach. 

“Everything is all right, Sir Hugh,” he exclaimed, 
in a low, respectful voice, ‘The trunks are all in 
the luggage-van. The small things in the carriage. 
Our compartment is directly behind your own, sir, so 
that I shall be ready to attend upon you at any 
station.” 

Sir Hugh assisted his bride into the carriage and 
followed her. The guard locked the door. ‘I'he two 
servants entered the second-class compartment ad- 
joining, and with a small, shrill whistle, the engine 
started, dragging the train like a great snako—slowly, 
then faster—out of the station, and on its course to 
London, 

The youwg baronet proceeded to make his bride 
comfortable, opening the window, and folding her 
travelling shawl about her shoulders, and an em- 
broidered rug over her knees. 

He sat down besiée her and put his arm around 
~ waist. He noticed that she drew away from 

im, 

“T haven’t seen your face since you came down 
the staircase at the Yews, Diana,” he said, with 
a tender smile. “You seem strange, darling. 
Lift your veil and let me see if I am being im- 
posed upon by some changeling in place of my 
bonny bride, Let me look into my wife's sweet 
eyes.” 

She made no movement, and, with a smile now fall 
of playfulness, he lifted her veil and looked upon her 
face, 

He started back at sight of it. 

It was white and wan, all drawn with pain, light 
and happiness-stricken out of every feature, the 
tender lips set in an expression of keen despair, the 
gray eyes sombre, agovized, with a hopelessness in 
them that appalled him. 

It was the face of Diana, yet how changed! 
“Diana!” he exclaimed. “What does this 
mean ?” 

The white lips quivered in a vain attempt to 
answer. She cowered before him like a frightened, 
guilty creature, this girl of splendid courage, of rare 
spirit, of grandly heroic nature, 

The story Mr. Paulet had so recently told her still 
tortured her like burning coals upon quivering flesh, 
She felt herself an impostor Sir Hugh Redmond was 
the represegtative of a proud and ancient family, and 
she had entered that family by fraud. True, she 
was guiltless-of thefraud. She had not known when 
she married the baronet that she was not in truth 
the daughter of Mr. Paulet. 

She had become Sir Hugh’s wife—she, the daughter 
ofa man who had been hanged for murder. She 
thought, with exquisite self-torture, how her young 
husband would recoil from her if he knew her history 
—how he would hate her—how he would hate himseif 
for the infatuation that had led him to make her his 


wife. 

“If he only knew! If he only knew!” she kept 
saying to herself, and the rumbling of the carriage 
wheels seemed to take up the burden and mock at her 
with the words—“ If he only knew !” 

But she could not tell him. ‘The honour of two 
names was in her girlish hands. She must think 
of Mr. Paulet, of Sir Hugh. She must bring no 
scandal upon either. Yet none the less did she 
register in her soul a vow that she, the daughter of 
Jack Cartwright, who had beeu hanged at 
Sidney, would never be more than a wife in 
name to the high-souled baronet whom she had 
wedded. 

But how to make him aware of tnis and yet 
hide their unhappiness from the curious eyes of 
others ? 

It was this problem that was absorbing all her 
thoughts when Sir Hugh lifted her veil and gazed 
upon her features. 

She could not answer his alarmed questioning. 
There were no tearsin her eyes, only that fixed and 
burning anguish, that terrible despair. 
‘What does this mean?” he repeated, 
ill, Diana? Speak! are you ill?” 

She shook her head dumbly. 

He seized her hands. They were as cold as ice. He 
touched her face; it was equally cold. 

“You have achill, Diana,” he exclaimed, in in- 
creasing alarm. ‘“ You look like death. Is there 
avything Ican do? Shall I call Annette? I can get 
her in here if the train is in progress. There may be 
& physician in the train. I will see.” 

He sprang up and was about to clutch the 
alarm rope to stop the train, scarcely conscious 
of what he did, but Diana stopped him with a 


“Are you 


tremulous voice. “Sir Hugh, do not call any one. 
Pray do not. I could not bear a scene,” 

The baronet dropped back into his seat, aud again 
seized her hands. 

“Sir Hugh!’ he said, in wondering reproach. 
“ You are strange in words as in looks, little wife. 
Is it that you have been overwrought in mind to- 
day? Are you worn out, darling? You look like 
one in terrible grief ——” 

“ Bear with me!” she whispered, faintly. 
give me. I—I am overwrought !” 

Sir Hugh was not satisfied with this attempt at 
explanation. He was thoroughly frightened. He 
opened her dressing-bag and took out her tiny gold 
vinaigrette, and unstopped it and applied it to her 
nostrils. 

He bathed her face with aromatic vinegar as ten- 
derly and gently as a woman could have done. He 
held the cold little Lands in his; he even gently 
compelled her to take a small draught of brandy 
from a flask in her dressing-bag, which Miss Edgely 
had placed there for use in case of illness. 

She had seemed frozen by her great trouble, but 
under his kind ministrations, which she would 
have rejected had she dared, she began to tremble, 
and suddenly, as if the flood-gates of her despair 
had been loosed, she gave way to a very tempest of 
sobs and tears, an utter abandonment of grief, such 
as might well appal a newly-made bridegroom. 

Sir Hugh asked no questions, uttered no excla- 
mation, but put his arm around her gently, yet with 
a firmness she did not care to contest, and drew her 
to his bosom, His hands caressed her hair in 
silence, He did not kiss her; his mauner would 
have better befitted a loving old father than a young 
husband. 

When Diana’s tears were spent, and she began 
to recover her composure, she experienced a thrill 
of terror as to the consequences of her outburst. 
What would Sir Hugh say? What must he 
think ? 

She drew herself a little away from him, and sat, 
with drooping head, like a criminal awaiting sen- 
tence. 

Still he did not speak, 

She dried her eyes, which were all red ani swollen, 
and a long sobbing sigh escaped her lips. And still 
he was silent. 

She made a movement to draw down her veil, and 
now he put out his hand and countermanded her 
gesture, Putting his hand under her chin, he up- 
raised her delicate round face and gazed upon it long 
and earnestly, 

He looked very grave, but there was no reproach 
in his eyes—no anger—nothing but that deep gra- 
vity and a great sorrow. 

** It is not physical weakness or suffering that thus 
distresses you, Diana’’ he said kindly. “Is it not 
mental trouble ?”” 

Looking into those keen blue eyes Diana could 
not evade his questioning. She was incapable of an 
untruthful response at any time, but she might 
have endeavoured to avoid answering, only there - 
was a new and gentle authority in the young baro- 
net’s manner which compelled her obedience. 

She tried to nod assent, He comprehended, 

“It is mental trouble then,” and he grew graver. 
“Ts it because you have discovered, Diana, that you 
have made a mistake in marrying me?” 

The girl hesitated, then she said, ina whisper: 
“Tt wasa mistake, Sir Hugh, it was——’’ 

“My poor girl! You told me that you did not 
love me, but I hoped to win your love. Diana, have 
you discovered that you would have been happier 
with some other man for your husband? Is this the 
trouble ?”’ 

What infinite gentle: ess in his tones, his looks! 
Diana felt a fierce throe of remorse for the anguish 
she was causing this knigutly soul, aud she answered, 
hastily and more firmly : 

“Can you think so ill of meas that, Sir Hugh ? 
I ought not to have married atall. lf I were iree 
again, I would never marry,” 

If her words stabbed him cruelly, he did not show 


For. 


it. 

“ And there is no man whom you would prefer to 
me ?” 
“None. You are to me the grandest, truest gen- 
tleman on earth!” Dianacried, with something of 
her old impulsiveness. 
“But you think you have made a mistake in mar- 
rying. You would like to be free again? What is 
the secret of all this, Diana? Why have you 
changed so since we sat at our wedding breakfast to- 
gether? Then you smiled aud blushed whenever 
my eyes rested upon you. Now you shrink from me 
in « sort of terror. Why is this?” 
“T cannot tell you,” the young bride answered, 
trembling, “ Sir Hugl, I have done you a wrong in 
marrying you. “Ido not love you as you ought to 





‘I am not ill,’ she said, in a very weak and 
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time to makaup my mind—a few weeks—months— 
I am afraid I am not very coherent—I am full of 
fears—I am scarcely myself——”’ 

“JI do not comprehend you, Diana. You repent 
our marriage; that is clear. What can have hap- 
pened during the hour you spent in exchanging 
your bridal robes for your travelling dress to trans- 
form you thus?” 

* T cannot tell you.” 

**Something did happen, then? I will net at- 
tempt to force your confidence. You are my wife, 
and are consequently the first lady in the land or in 
the world to me. I shall protect you fromevery one, 
even from myself. I cannot restore to you your 
maiden freedom, Diana, nor take you back to your 
father’s house and re-establish you as Miss. Paulet. 
You are Lady Redmond, and we must consider what 
is due to that name and title,” 

‘*Tf I might be your sister instead of your wife,” 
said Diana, ‘Sir Hugh, you are very good to me. 
Be kinder still. Let me be as your sister from this 
hour forward. I want time.” 

She tried to hide her countenance from his grave 
and sternly questioning eyes, but his hand held her 
fast. 

There was a long silenee. 

Then Sir Hugh released her, saying, very gently, 
but with a deep-drawn sigh : 

“Your wish is granted. You shall be as a sister 
to me, Diana, until I can win your love, as I believe 
I shall, Some day you will put your hand in mine 
and give me love for love, I trust. Tilhthen you 
shall be to me as my sister.” 

Diana drew her veil over her face. 

“ And now,” said Sir Hugh, “tell me, Diana, am I 
right in believing that this change is due te some 
tasgible cause f”’ 

She nodded an affirmative. 

“* Has anyone tuld you tales against me ?”’ he do- 
manded. 

She shook her head, 

“Will you tell me the seeret? What; you will 
not? Think again, Diana. Shall you leave this 
secret as an invisible barrier between us alwaye? 
Have you no intention of confiding in me?” 

“No, I cannot—lI cannot!” 

“ You have no love for me? You refuse to be my 
wife? You wish yourself free agaiy? And you 
keep from me a secret which concerns you, and 
which therefore I ought to know? Diana, the hap- 
piness of two lives is in your hands. I counsel you 
to perfect frankness. ‘Tell me ali and let us counsel 
together.” 

Tell bim all? The history of Jack Cartwright’s 
life and death, of her adoption, of her secret. mar- 
riage with the dead criminal, Philip, Ryve? She 
could not. 

‘Tt is impossible, Sir Hugh,” she said, drearily. 
**We have made our compact to be to each other as 
brother and sister. The world cam suppose us happy. 
But I must keep my seerets, lead my own life, and 
you must not even question me, Does this seem 
hard? If you suffer, believe me I suffer ten 
thousand fold. I shall never, while I live, know a 
perfectly happy hour. But I shall never do anything 
to bring a shadow upon the name with which you 
have endowed me, | will be a Lady Redmond ‘ with- 
out reproach.’ I can bear no, more questionings, I 
feel as if I were going mad!” 

She went to the window and. sat there, unheed- 
ing him, until the train swept into the London 
station. 

To be continued. 





Tuereis a certain hotel ina town not a hundred 
miles from the Pyrenees which has this notice 
posted up inthe apartments :—** All travellers on 
their arrival will be entitled gratis toa bath with 
friction, and special lotions. administered by skilled 
attendants. ‘l'hese lotions will guarantee the travel- 
ler perfect immunity from the various numerous 
insects.” A happy thought for landladies at the 
seaside, 

'kencnw Sprorrs.—Never were so many game 
licences issued to Parisians as this year. There 
seems to be a passion for blazing away, in proportion 





as the game is becoming scarce,and were it not for 
the markets many a sportsman would return with an 
empty bag. No shopkeeper, schoolboy, or clerk 
would believe life worth supporting were they de 


prived of the pleasure of appearing once or twice 
during tle season with a dog, a gun, a game-bag, 
untanned leggings, and acanvass costume. Thenext 
eccentricity is to be photographed in this Nimrod 
character. Thereis guupowder in the air, farmers 
are groaning for their root crops, and dogs look the 
belicf thattheir days are numbered. Like other evi- 
dences of civilisation, the true disciples of St. Hu- 
bert are becoming smaller by degrees, 

Someno® London seems to have to got tired 
of dauciug. When the Shah was here no remark he 





made was more relished than his question to the 
Prince of Wales while the dance was going on, “Why 
do you not erploy servants to do this for you?” 
The perspiring prince could hardly explain, but so- 
ciety seems to relegate dancing to the corps de bal- 
let. This has been especially the case this season, 
in some measure owing to the new tight-fitting skirts. 
When a large-ball is given there is an apology for 
dancing, a few mincing steps are taken, but presently 
the company falls to admiring each. ether’s dresses, 
and it all ends in music and talk.. Dancing bids 
fair to become a “survival,” as the antiquarians say. 
Even apart from aay other entertainment, the great 
evolutions which have taken placein dress make the 
English drawing-room fax more attractive than. it 
formerly was. 





A GOOD ANSWER, 

A KIND hearted lady was once reproved quite 
sharply by a friend for giving money to astranger, 
who seemed to be very poor, and asked charity in the 
streets, 

“ Suppose he spent the money for rum?” said the 
suspecting and censorious friend. 

The quick and generous answer was! 

“Tf you suppose at all, why not suppose that he 
will spend the money for bread? Why suppose what 
is evil about any one when you are at liberty to sup- 
pose what is good and noble ?” 


WOULD YOU. 

Wovutp you keep your rosy complexion, wear thick. 
soled shoes. 

Would you have others respect your opinions, hold 
and never disown them yourself. 

Would you have good health, go out into the sun- 
shine, Sickness is worse than freckles. 

: Would you respect yourself, keep heart aud bedy 

clean. 

Would you retain the love of # friend, do not be 
selfishly exacting. 

Would yow gain the confidence of business: men, 
do not try tosupport the style of youremployer. 

Would you never be told a lie, do not ask personal 
questions. 

Would you sleep well and have a good appetite, 
attend to your own business, 

Would you have the respeot of mew, never permit 
yourself to indulge in vulgar conversation. 














TB povrer-classes of Paris, during the late in- 
tense heats, theroughly appreciated the munificent 
and benevolent: gift of Sir Richard: Wallace,,in the 
public fountains which bear hie name, Great crowds 
daily surrounded these, waiting for a wholesome.and 
inexpensive draught of pure fresh water. 

Tue mole is well known by naturalists to be pos. 
sessed of a wonderful degree of strength. Mr. 
Thomas Dalrymple, Coaltown ef Balgonie, has just 
tested its powers in this way. Having canght one 
alive he tied it by the tail to a child’s toy cart. The 
mole weighed 24 ounces, and the cart, with stones 
put intoit, weighed in all t6lbs. This the little aui- 
mal drew with aeeming ease iu the presence of many 
spectators. A mole in Harness ig rather @ rare 
sight. 

ACCIDENTAL cuts from knives, cutting tools, scythes 
etc., are more likely to oceur on the face and limbs 
than on the body. All that is. requisite in general 
is to. bring the parte. together a¢ accurately as pos- 
sible, and to bind up; this is usually done by ad. 
hesive plaster, when the ecut.ceases. to bleed. No- 
thing is so good for this purpose as paper previously 
washed over on one side with thick gum-water, and 
then dried ; when used it is only to be slightly wetted 
with the tongue, When the cut. bleeds but little it 
is well to soak the part in warm water for a few 
minutes, or keep a wet cloth on it. This removes 
imflammation and pain, and also a tendeucy to faint- 
ing which a cut gives. some persons. If the bleeding 
be too copious, dab the part with a rag wetted with 
creosote. 

Masoxic SgcCRETS.—For some time past critical 
orators and writers have been indulging in their 
most violent invectives against the Freemasons. 
They have not been deterred by the knowledge 
that Louis XVIII. and Charles, X. belonged to the 
brotherhood, together with many dukes, marquises, 
counts and barons, and also the eloquent Berryer. 
Nothing will suit the elerical party but that Free- 
masonry is instituted in order tooverthrow thrones 
and religion, A pamphlet called “‘ The Freemasons— 
what are they ?’’ issued by the library of Toulouse, 
is now being circulated by thousands through France. 
The author declares that the Freemasons are pos- 
sessed of a secret which is a secret of the devil, and 
that they perform a devil’s mass “on an altar lighted 
by six candles. Every one, after having spit on the 
crucifix, tramples,it under foot,” the diabolical cere. 





mony terminates by every one ascending the altay 
and strik ing the holy sacrament with a poniard, 
The pamphlet declares that there are female F reg, 
masons, whose morality it calls in question. A great 
deal is said about the secret, which is strongly con. 
demned, Benedict XIV., inthe bull * Providug” 
asserted that there was an inpenetrable secret, which 
was also immoral, and the author of the pamphlet 
imitates the pontiff in question in condemning what 
he knows nothing about. 

Iy the waiting-room at the station of the Eastern 
Railway at Paris on Tuesday evening was seated g 
man of about 40 years of age, whose features indi. 
cated kindness of heart. Near him was a young 
woman, tidily but poorly dressed, with an infant ip 
her arms. “ Monsieur,” said she, addressing the 
other, ‘do me a service. I was 80 hurried that I 
have forgotten a parcel on the bench of the other 
room. Be kind enough to take charge of my child; 
I will return in a minute.” Ps took the baby and 
waited, but the mother did n0t come back. Finally, 
fearing to lose the train, he questioned the officials, 
and found that the woman had rapidly departed al. 
together. He hesitated for a moment, but as thio 
train was about to leave, “ Ma foi tant pis!” said he 
to the passengers, who were amused at his embar- 
rassment, “I will keep the child. I will take it to 
my wife at Coulommiers. We have no children, os 
nous en fera un ;” and off he set with the baby in his 
arms. A very easy way that of ga uous en 
fera un. 








THE USURER’S DAUGHTER. 
—_—~_——_—— 
CHAPTER I, 


Ow @ dark and stormy:night in the early part of 
Devember, 18—~, a tall man muffled ina plaid cioak, 
turned intoone of the narrow streets of the City, and 
unmindfal of the rain, beating blinding ix, his face, 
pursued his solitary way, with a buoyant, elastio 
step, rapidly threading its mazy windings until he 
arrived in front of a low house, where he paused 
and rapped at the door, which was opened by a 
young girl, who appeared surprised at first on sea 
ing the dripping figure, who. entered. 

“Ts Misa Adrienne aigne 7” 

“‘Yes. Mr. Florien has gone to the theatre.” 

Depositing his hat, coat and umbrella, in the hall, 
the young man advanced at once t) the room 
designated by the girl, and was mot at the door b 
@ young and beautiful woman, who, throwing herse 
a on his breast, exclaimed, half-reproach- 

auy ; : 

“Qh, Thomas! have you come at last ?”’ 

It would be difficult to imagine anything mors 
sweetly touching than the voice and manner of that 
fair, gitlish being as she gazed with an expression 
of terderest affection in the clouded face of him on 
whose breast she leaned so trustingly. Her featares 
were faultless in their antique mould, while her 
fair complexion contrasted strongly with the waves 
of ebon hair, parted om her forehead, that, gathered 
in a Grecian knot at the back of her head, fell in 
ricoh volutes: over her shoulders, as her light form 
clung fondly to him on whose stern features her 
large black eyes were fixed, half-reproachfully, 
while love and confiding trust beamed so radiantly 
on her own. 

Removing the clasping arms, flung caressingly 
round her neck, he led her to a sofa drawn before 
the fire. 

“ What does this mean, Adrienne? am I to be 
ever met with complaints, reproach ?”’ ; 

‘Oh, do not speak so coldly, Fhomas !—you will 
break my heart! I have felt so depressed during 
your long absence. It is now more than a week 
since you have been here.” m 

“I have so much time on my hands of course, 
he interrup ed, petulantly. 

“Oh, do not speak so unkindly! Do not be 
angry, Thomas; but I have watched’ and waited, 
and prayed for your coming, while day after day 
passed without seeing you, while [ so longed for 
the sound of your voice! Oh! you can never know 
the wretchedness of being disappointed thus! The 
weary day passing slowly away, and the lonely 
night that follows of fearful forboding. Slee pless 
nights, wherein the heart grows sick and faint with 
the anguished, sinking sensation that foreshadows 
waning affection.” ; 

“ Have I manifested such indifference, Adrienne, 
as to merit this complaining of late ?” 

The softened tone in which this was spoken 
brought a brighter glow to the sweet face resting 08 
his shoulder, but it passed away as she replied : 

“T do not complain, Thomas, but I have had 
sorrowful forebodings that of late your regard was 
not the same. Oh, do not be angry ; but when you 
first won my love you used to call every evening, 
and that I loved you better than my own soul you 
may best estimate, since I refused you nothing. 
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She stopped as if struggling with her emotion, 
raising her white and deliexte hands to her burning 


face, and—though no word, no sob, betrayed tha 
strife within—the hot tears slowly trickling through 
her fingers told of the wreck of her young heart’s 


3. 
bps mute appeal, more eloquent than any words 
she could have used, appeared to soften the young 
man, for, taking one of her soft white hands in his 
own, and looking down into her earnest, tearfui 
eyes, he said, soothingly : 4 

“You are a sad little grumbler, Adrienne; I am 
as devoted as ever,in spite of your jealous appre- 
hensions.” 

“Have I then beem unreasonable? You know, 
Thomas, you have been a sad truant of late, 
yet important business may have kept you away, 
and I was wrong to chide, but you will be with me 
more in future—will you not, dearest ?’’ 

“ Certainly—that is, if you desire it,”’ he replied, 
abstractedly. 

“Can you ask?—and, oh! Thomas; one other 
promise,” and here her eyes fell beneath his angry 
glance, as she slid to her knees at his feet, and 
raising her clasped hands, continued, “ your solemn 
promise of marziage—when will you fall that?” 

“ Adrienne, listen to me and be reasonable. 
There are reasons sufficient, powerful reasons, why 
I cannot abide by that promise at present. Cir- 
cumstances that it is needless to detail will compel 
me to postpone that arrangement to a future 
that it is now le to specify. Be satisfied 
with my regard, If I postpone the falfiiment of my 
promise to am imdefinite time, be assured that as 
goon as my business affairs justify the procedure 
shall redeem my promise; but press me no farther 
on this-subjeet, asif is. peculiarly repugnant to my 
notione of maidenly modesty that a young lady 
should press such g matter upon the consideration 
a ne ee 

The reproof indelicacy, 
her lover's reply, affected hee deeply. She bit ter 
pale, quivering lips as though tesappress the words 
of reproach that struggled for utterance from the 
breast that heaved convulsively beneath the light 
folds of the shawl drawn close round her trembling 
form, as looking fixedly up in his faco, as if to read 
his inmost soul, she asked, in a tone of greater firm- 
ness than she had hitherto used : 

“ When will you redeem your solemnly plighted 
troth, Thomas ?”” 

And cheek and brow were crimson with a flush of 
conscious shame as she spoke her final appeal in a 
low, earnest whisper. 

“We must be married before my brother dis 


She could proceed no farther. She was just be- 
inning to realize the extent. of her misery and 
egradation. 


He to whom the appeal was made started and 
paced the room, betraying evident agitation at 
the intimation ber broken sentence had conveyed. 
For a moment, a single moment, his hard, unyield- 
ing nature relented, as he lovke: on the beantiful 
being before him, but the next his habitual selfish- 
uess triumphed, and, with an assumed indifference 
and utmost composure of manner, he said: 

“The young man, Florien Delpeche, whom you 
¢all brother, is no manner of relative, you being but 
the adopted child of the late Dr. Delpeche, = found- 
ling taken from the asylum: by his wife, who, leav- 
ing you wholly wnprovided for, placed you in a 
= of dangerous dependence on: your brother 

rieu,”’ 


Then, pausing in hie impatient strides, he ap- 
proached the sofa, where the poor, stricken thing 
cowered crouching in acorner, gazing on him with 
lips apart, and flushed cheek,. striving to read his 
meaning, and he continucd : 

“ But this is digressing; we must part for the 
present. I will take the matter into consideration, 
and we will talk the matter over when I come 
again. I would not wrong your trusting confidence, 
Adrienne; so cheer up, ma belle, and rely upon my 
arranging everything satisfactorily.” 

“Oh, ‘Thomas! can you leave me thus—leave 
me coldly, with words of contempt and reproach, 
after having taken advantage of my youth and un- 
protected position, as well as my fatal love for 
yourself, to destroy and degrade? I have sacrificed 
my every hope in life to your wishes, and now, 
when I plead for the performance of the long de- 
ferred rendering of tardy justice you tell me it is 
not convenient at present, that | am unprovided 
for,a dependent on my brother’s liberality—and 
this is my return for piacing my all of hope and 

appiness in your keeping, to wake from this short 

eam of wedded happiness, to find myself a 
unhappy, degraded, heart-broken thing, without a 

me on earth—a miserable outcast.” 

mne, youare no outcast. I will supply all 
your wants, I will ministerto yourcomfort, do any- 
thing save mar my future interests by a rash mar- 


this I exact another from you—that you will never 

speak of what has occurred with reference to me. I 

have my especial reason for this, so on your secrecy 

— the fulfilment of my promise. And now 
ye. 

Oped he left her. 

Left her alone with the young heart’sdeep agony 
—alone, under the crushing sense of degradation 
and abandonment. Left her sitting there pale, 
speechless, stricken by the blow that se to 
sear both heart and brain. 
burden of her shame, without speaking one word of 
hope, one promise to cheer the appalling fature now 
before her. Left her all desolate, with every hope 
blighted. 

Let not the rigid righteous turn from the portrait 
of an“abandoned heart’s overwhelming unliappi+ 


flang contemptmously aside, and finding when all 


are left. 
Adrienne remaiued where he left her, her face still 
buried in the cushions of the sofa, pale, cold, mu» 
tionless as sculptured statuary. 
An hour had passed, still that lethargy of despair 


when her brother,,coming into the room, started om 
noticing her dreeping head and features colourless 
as marble. Advancing, he raised her gently, and, 
looking inte her tearful eyes as he called her his 
dear, his. ouly: sister, asked : 
* What is the matter, Adrienne? are you ill ?’” 
She looked up tearfuily, but hesitated to answam. 
What mean tliese tears, Adrienne? Has 
Thomas Lamb’s visit anything to do with your um 


mo 2? 

: , brother! he hae broken every promise and 

refascs to marry me, whem the fearful past renders 

it necessary, aud hae left me to ese amd 
4 ee 


despair ! 
“How! whutide: you mean?” asked har brother, 


ae she cried, sadly, 
wringing her aold hands, while choking, hysterical 
sobs shook her slight frame, that trembled like an 
aspen. 
“Then come to me, sister—tell me all your 
grievances, and [ will protect you.” 
Making an effort, she rose from the sofa, and, 
throwing her arms round her brother’s neck, slid 
down on her Knees at his feet, drawing his head 
down, while she buried her tearful face in his breast, 
and speke afew words in low, choking tones, that 
must have been of fearful meaning if their import 
might be estimated by the storm of passion raised 
as the brother flung the stricken girl froia him, and 
theew himsalf back, covering hia face with his 
hands, while she knelt and prayed for mercy. 
His handsome features distorted with passion, in 
the excitement of his indignation he sprang to an 
open bookcase, and, snatching @ dagzer from a 
dvawer, held it menacingly before her, threatening 
to take her life. Not a word passed her pale, quiver- 
ing lips, but wit’: her tearful eyes fixed imploringly 
on him, she fell heavily to the floor, 
Florien Delpeche paced the room like one frantic; 
again and again he stopped by the form of the pros- 
trate girl, amd gnashing his teeth clutched his 
dagger menacingly; but, gazing on her waxen 
features, from which all signs of life had departed, 
he could not strike the poor, inanimate being lying 
there at his feet, and smiting his brow with his 
clenched hand, and muttering ‘* Madness! mad- 
ness!—why this shrinking?” he sheathed the 
dagger and re-opened the bogkcase, wrote a few 
— with @ pencil on a fly-leaf torn from a 


“ Adrienne, you are. my sister no longer. [ re- 
nounce you for ever; still, I will not desert you in 
the misery and degradation to which you have 
brought yourself. You may continus to reside here 
for the preseut, but if I ever hear of Thomas Lamb 
visiting you I will shoot him aa I would a dog— 
farewell!” 

‘My brother! Oh, my brother! Has he too 
abandoned me ?’’ shrieked the poor girl, when on 
returning to consciousness she found herself sup- 
ported by the faithful servant who gave her the 
note left by her master. “My brother! Oh, has 
he too abandoned me ?”’ she continued to shriek, 
till, worn out with the vehemence of her grief, a 
lull succeeded, Guring which Susan went up to her 
master’s room to entreat him to come down, but 
he was gone, and brother and sister never met 
again. , 





CHAPTER II. 
SEVENTEEN years had passed since the events 
above related occurred, and on its anniversary, the 
9th of December, a young girl watched in the same 
room,.by the couch of an invalid, bending over him 
with the anxiety of an attached daughter, noting 





tiage. Be reasonable, and, Adrienne, while I promise | 


ness, with its wealth of trusting love sacrificed, 


too late the fire on truant love’s cold altar 
quenched, extimguished for ever, its ashes all that 


enchained the senses of the poor, abandoned girl, 


anguish, till the spasm had passed and the suiferar 
returned to dreamy unconsciousness. 

“ Dear uncle,’ shg murmured, putting back tho 
dark, wavy hair, now sprinkled with gray, from his 
pale brow, on which death had placed its unmis- 
takeable signet, * dear uncle, would [ could baar all 
this for yon!” 

Then, kneeling down by that couch of suffering 
and death, she prayed that the life of the kind, in- 
dulgent protector, who, from the hour of her birth, 


Left her with the} had showered on her the love that outlived tho 


resentment buried in his sister’s early grave, might 
be spared to protect and bless; for the care and 
iiadalyenen bestowed on the orphaned Constance, 
liad been returned by a duty, an unselfish yielding 
to his every wish, a gentleness and love that had 
a else lone existencs of Florien 
®, who, now dying, had sent for Thomas 

Lamb, tho man who had wronged his sister, ex- 
pressing his desire that he would act ag testamen- 
exedutor of the will by which heconveye’ his 

y to his niece, whom Hie had adopted 

and fed as his own child, and recognized as 
such, receiving his name and being known by it. 

Constanoe had all the exquisite beauty of her 
mother, whifeher features had more of the calm 
dignity of imtellectual power. Her smooth, white 
forehead was broad.and square like that of her 
father ; her stature, slightly exceeding the ordinary 
| Keignt, added to the dignity of het matchless grace, 
Gut the winging charm, the sweetness of expression, 
Was all her awn, and not even the sorrow and 
solemnity of that trying hour had power to shado 
its radiant loveliness. 

While kneeling by that dying bed, and praying 
that the bitter eup might pass away, the door 
was opened by Susan, and a tall, gaunt man witi 
dark, cast-iron features noiselessly entered. 

His piercing dark eye glanced from the couch to 


the kneeling of the young girl, and it was 
with difficulty he: au exclamation of 
surprise and admiration. 


The artless grace of hor attitude, the unstudied 
fervency of her manner, the intellectual purity of 
the sweet, upturned face, all brought back, vivid as 
on @ panorama, the scene of the night when just 
such a form knelt to supplicate him—and as sweet 
a face looked up imploringly into his, and tim» and 
change were forgotten by tua sordid, avaricious 
hoarder of wealth; the miser trembled as thouzha 
bolt from heaven had fallen at his feet, aud streich- 
ing forth his arms gasped out : 

* Adrienne.” 

The next morning the curtains wore drawn 
silently around the bed, the cold hands folded on 
the breast, the shutters closed, the room vary still 
—Florien Delpeche was dead ! 

While Constance wept in the solitude of her own 
room in her late uncle’s house, ‘Thomas Lamb sat 
on a rickety stool at a desk in his counting-house, 
writing a note, which he despatched by a boy to the 
counting-hoase of a wealthy merchant—one whose 
princely style of expenditure ani mode of living, 
from his spacious town residence, to the dashing 
equipage faultless in its appointments, gave the 
idea that he stood foremost among City merchants. 

As Poydrass Lawrence entervd the olfice Mr. 
Lamb turned round from his books, bat without 
descending from his stool pointed toa seat near as 
au invitation to be seated. 

* You will doubtless wonder, Mr. Lawrence, way 
I should send for you in such urgency, since wa 
have no aims in common; bat I requira a favour at 
your hands that I hardly know how to ask,” and he 
tixed a scrutinizing glance on the merchant, who 
coolly answered : 

‘Proceed. Only remember, Mr. Lamb, that 
though your debtor I am not the man to be cajoled 
into any unwelcome project.” 

“The agresment shall be a fair one between us, 
and I will make it profitable to yourself. I havea 
daughter, a fair and lovely girl, reared with every 
care and attention by her paternal uncle, the 
notary, Floriea Delpeche, who died last night. 
This is no home for such a girl as Constance, and 
as I must provide one immediately [ would ventura 
toask, if you think Mrs. Lawrence would so far 
oblige me as to take Constance under her care until 
further arrangements'can be made?”’ 

**I—really I cannot undertake to promise, Mr. 
Lamb ; : but I will consult with Mrs. Lawrence, 
and——”"” 

“If Mra. Lawrence could but be prevailed upon 
to see Constance she would feel that her pure spirit 
should not be quenched in such a place as this, or 
that her young, guileless hear, should be darkened 
by the knowledge of who her father is.” 

Mrs. Lawrence was at first indignant, but the 
m3gic of wealth prevailed. Poydrass Lawrence. 
required Mr. Lamb for an indorser; madame 
wanted somebody to yawn with on rainy days, 
while to their son, Laurent Lawrence, the presence 
of the beautiful girl was a3 a sunbeam in that 





every restless movement, every moan of internal 


stately home, a gleam of youth and gladness, 
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shedding its warm couleur-de-rose tints throughont 
his mother’s glittering ice palace, and he bezan to 
spend his evenings at home, much to th: scanidai of 
his club and surprise of the habitués of the gambling 
saloon. 

When Constance had been about a week in her 
new home, Lawrent Lawrence might have been 
seen at an early hour in the morning, with buoyant 
and graceful gait, passing along Piccadilly, ex- 
changing occasionally a gay salutation with an 
acquaintance, or casting a quick telegraphic glance 
at some pretty nursemaid taking her charge< tor a 
walk in the park—and thus sauntering along as 
thouch fdr recreation he crossed Regent Street 
and stopped before an office, over whose door were 
attached the three golden balls designating the 
nature of the commerce: transacted within by Luke 
Hubbell and Co., pawnbrokers and second-hand 
dealers. than whom nene transacted a more pro- 
fitable business—thas is, lent as much money, on as 
hard terins—as the respectable firm before men- 
tiened. 

Pausing for a moment, and looking with careless 
indifference up and down the street, it might be to 
note whether any one observed him, he darted with 
the speed of a discharged arrow into the receptacle 
for wares of every marketable description. 

The region within was familiar to- him, and was 
arrany d with an eye to convenience ; around were 
fowling-pieces, pistols, daggers, canes, cigar cases, 
opera gluisses, watches, wrist-buttons, seal rings—in 
short, any and everything of sufficient value to 
enable its profligate, spendthrift owner when *‘ hard 
up”’ for the needful, and beeet by the ever pursu- 
ing desire to gratify some sensual fancy, to raise 
the required amount at most usurious percentage. 
There were also books, maps, drawings, mathema- 
tical and surgical instruments, placed there by their 
oy aud unfriended owners, when crushed down 

y the pressure of actual want, to raise a paltry 
sum to ward off starvation. 

Here, stowed away in drawers, were laid by the 
accumulated gatherings of a great city’s heart 
heaviness. ‘he gold snuff-box of the flushed and 
blouted victim of debauch, who, with wrinkled 
brows and gray hairs, still frequented forbidden 
paths, his jaunty cane and gold repeater pledged 
that he might for a time evade the elumorous 
washerwo:nun and dummy tailor, through whose 
exertions he still contrived to look ‘“‘us gude as 
new.” 

H re, too, were the costly vase and workbox left 
by the child-thief, whose uneasy glances and 
terrified demeanour had portrayed to the keen 
broker the child’s fear of detection and nature of 
the pledge. 





[a BKOTHER’S THKEAL, | 


Laurent Lawrence stood for a moment contem- 
| plating these relics of unhappiness and degrada- 
* tion. 

A lady—for she was a lady—stood by the counter 
off-ring an enamelled miniature case. Grief, soul- 
harr wing grief, might be traced in every speaking 
lineament of her pale, comely face. 

“Tecan let you have only five shillings on this, 
ma’am.”’ 

* Only five shillings ?’’ was her anguished appeal. 
“*T had hoped to get ten, sir.’’ 

‘(he old pawnbroker grinned—his hardened heart 
was accustomed to such appeals. 

‘* Leave it, ma’am ?”’ 

“My poor dying babe!” sighed the young 
widowed mother. 

And, laying down the miniature case, she took 
the five shillings and, with hot tears coursing down 
her sunken cheeks, left the shop. 

‘lurning to another applicant. —id Lnke, for thus 
was Hubbell familiarly termed by his customers, 
remarked ; 

“'The diamonds are beautifully set, sir, but they 
are only imitation, nothing but paste, as any 
jeweller will tell you. I can give you only the worth 
of the gold—eight shillings—for it.” 

“ Well, let’s hav@it.” 

And the bloated and ragged thief departed, while 
old Hubbell, placing the rare and exquisitely set 
diamonds in his desk, remarked to his partner in 
iniquity, as he locked them up : 

**T say, Levi, them false diamonds are well set.’’ 

Levi thrust his tongue in his cheek for reply as 
Hubbell, witha gracious smile lighting his bloodless 
face—whose cadaverous, waxen hue ill assorted 
with portly rotundity of person—and with a bland 
“Good morning, Mr, Lawence—walk into the 
office’’—while the boy stopped in his dusting to 
push open the door of the sanctum sanctorum of 
the pawnbroker, with an obsequious alertness, the 
legitimate growth of the intuitive respect he had 
ever seen paid to fashionable exterior by his 
estimable master. 

* Well, here I am again, cleared out—not a penny 
left. How much can you let me have on these ?’”’ 
and he drew from his breast a pair of beautiful 
pistols, splendidly mounted. 

“ Really, Laurent’’ (the pawnbroker liked to affect 
intimacy with his juvenile customers—it was a way 
he had), “I could not advance more than two 
pounds,” 

“You unconscionable old depreciator, that you 
are! Then what can you let me have on this article, 
Hubbeil ?”’ 








And he drew a splendid watch from his pocket 
and handed it over to Hubbell, who threw the 
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ghost of a dyspeptic smile into his pale countenance 
and, placing it to his ear, said : 

“T will give you ten pounds on it.” 

“You compassionless old shaver! could not you 
let me have twenty on both? I’m regularly done 
up! Only for a few days, you know, till the 
governor’s rents come in,’’ pleaded the young 
scamp, while ‘a curl of impatience curved his 
haughty lip. , 

“ Really, Laurent, you must make this do at pr 
sent,” persisted the bland tones of old Hubbell. 

And, leaving his watch and pistols and thrusting 
the notes in his pocket-book, he left the pawn. 
broker’s and, hailing a hansom, proceeded to the 
Royal Exchange, where Mammon’s golden calves 
congregate to shake hands and shave each other, 
and where, amid the parliament of merchants, he 
awaitedone with whom he had an appointment. 

‘Throwing off the air of “the elegant young man 
about town’”’ and assuming the mor» staid and in- 
terested manner of the merchant, Laurent took up 
@ paper, and was glancing over the prices current 
when his attention was arrested by hearing his 
father’s name mentioned, coupled with words of 
strange import, as “ sloped,” “ cut for it,’ “ backed 
out,” “ bolted,” “‘ swamped ’”’ and “ mizzled.”’ 

“ You don’t say so?’’ ejaculated one of the con- 
fabulating merchants. ‘‘ You don’t mean to say thas 
Poydrass Lawrence and Co. have broke ?” 

*‘ Burst up and smashed.”’ 

You don’t say so? He is one of Delpeche’s 
executors, whose adopted daughter has just gone to 
his house to reside. Poydrass Lawrence bankrupt! 
I cannot believe it.” 

“Well, but he is, however —broke, smashed, 
burst up completely. The firm, it seems, have fora 
considerable time past been selling out bonds, 
mortgage ¢, decds, everything they could catch at 
that would fetch the wherewithal, from title-deeds 
to hides. It is estimated that they will pay less 
than nothing in the pound, and are likely, like some 
other late brilliant suicidal examples.’’ 

** Well, what then of the young heiress, Constance 
Delpeche’s property ? Poydrass Lawrence and the 
old miser, ‘om Lamb, are the executors and guar- 
diansfippointed by her uncle.” : 

‘Yes, and they say the old miser is a raving 
lunatic on the strength of it—the failure I mean.” 

Laurent listened to this as though every word 
was searing into his brain, but, making a violent 
effort, he regained composure to rise and leave the 
exchange, when with hasty strides—how different 
from those which he had entered it—he hastened 
to his father’s office to ascertain how far this in- 
formation was correct. 

(Lo be continued.) 
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THE MAIDEN OF THE LAKE, 
—-> _ —— 
CHAPTER XXX. 

The love that seeks a home 

Where wealth or graudeur shines, 
Is like the gloomy gnome 

That dwells in dark gold mines; 
But, oh ! the poet’s love 

Can boast a brighter sphere; 
Its natise h me's above 

Tho’ woman keeps it here. 

“Srr, Miss Desmond, see, what a pretty thing I 
have found in mamma's room!” exclaimed little May 
‘Tracy, bursting triumphantly into the school-room, 
the day after Laly Beatrix had so unexpectedly en- 
countered the lake maiden in Lady Maud’s sitting- 
room. 

Thyra was busi'y engaged in writing a long and 
minute letter to Mrs. O'Byrne, with whom she still 
kept up a constant correspondence, but she looked up 
siuilingly from her employment to meet the little 
creature's eager address, 

“Indeed! and did your mamma give it to you, my 
love ?” she asked, expecting to see some trifling gew- 
gaw that derived its value from a childish imagina- 
tion rather than its real worth. 

But May was not to be so easily induced to share 
her triumph with even her pretty and much loved 
governess. 

“What will you give to see it?” she asked, with 
childish gravity, concealing the new possession reso- 
lutely in her tiny hand, which was put behind her 
back for additional safety. “Tam not going to let 
auyone have such a guess without they pay me for it.” 

‘And the roguish eyes gave an arch and softened 
meaning to the words. 

Ti hyra « stooped down and kissed the little diploma- 
tist @ with an indulgent smile. 

“‘ My little May shonld not be mercenary,” she 
said. “And after all it is not yours, unless your 
Risnma gave it to you, my little one. It is not even 
treasure trove,” she added, more to herself than to 
her youthful charge 

“Oh, it is not mamma’s, and she told me to ask if 
you had lost any thing, and if not it is to be mine— 
my very own,” repli-d little May. “ But [ am not 
sure I should like anything else so well, even if it is 
yours, aud yyu would like to change with me, Miss 

esmond.” 
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(THE BARTERED TRINKET. ] 


Thyra’s curiosity was excited now, though she felt 
as if it were a great folly to attach any importance 
to a trifle that Lady Maud could consign to such in- 
fantile hands. 

“TI do not know what bargain to make, petite,” 
she answered, laughingly. ‘I must see it first, to 
know if I have lost anything like it, and then whether 
I would like to exchange with you, you little chaf- 
fering Jew.” 

And once again she pretended to seize the little 
hands by force to carry out her project. 

“ Will you give me that pretty fan of yours?” said 
the child, gravely. ‘It would beso nice, you know, 
because I could be like mamma and you, and the 
great lady in the picture,” she went on, alluding to 
a portrait in which the original was carelessly playing 
witli an Indian painted fan. 

Thyra’s coveted fan was one made of beautifully 
carved bog-oak, with paintings of the scenery round 
Lough Corrib on its panelliugs, but apart from asso- 
ciations it was of very little intrinsic value. 

“You must let me see this wonderful present, May, 
and then if I think it is worth it I will change with 
you for the fan. That is what all grown-up people 
do, you know,” she added, as a cogent arguinent for 
the little aspirant to woman’s honours. 

The idea was all prevailing. 

May gave a thoughtful, well-satisfied little nod, 
and took from her tiny pocket the article in questivn, 
which Thyra hastened to receive from the small 
fingers. 

It was certainly curious and perhaps valuable 
enough to account for May’s perseverance in her 
claim. 

It consisted of a delicately-chased heart-shaped 
gold chain, as it appeared to Thyra’s quick cyes, and 
which to an inexperienced eye might be of but little 
value save as a childish plaything; but Thyra, as she 
gazed earnestly at it, came to the conclusion that so 
much care and pains could hardly be bestowed on a 
pretty trinket, and determined to make a more minute 
and careful examination of its peculiarities aud its 
purpose, 

She turned it from one side to the other, and felt 
it in every part with thoughtful care, till at last she 
came to the conclusion that there was something 
within the thick though small and curiously sliaped 
pendant. 

She felt it in every part with a careful pressure of 
the fingers, till at length some'hing like a bead in 
size and roughness cuine uuder her touch, and she 
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eagerly pressed it with increased firmness till i 
yielded to her touch, and one sido of the heart flew 
up, and a small, scarcely defined miniature face dis- 
played itself within the little recess. 

Thyra was glad that no one except the little May 
was present to watch the surprised emotion as she 
examined the features of that infinitesimal portrait. 

She might indeed well be pardoned if she betrayed 
some surprise as she gazed. 

She had seen that face before, at least on canvas 
and in circumstances that might well impress its fea- 
tures on her memory. 

It was when examining ths papers and remains of 
her deceased father that she had come across the re- 
presentation of that beautiful face. Aud though it 
was so small and difficult to trace in that tiny space, 
yet she could not doubt but that the countenance 
that she now gazed on was identical with the oue she 
had then so much admired, 

Yet what could be the connection between them ? 
and how could the portrait of the same individual 
come into the possession of her late father, the 
humble recluse, and in that of Lady Beatrix Clare, 
whom she more than suspected might be the owner 
of the trifle? 

It was apparently an impossibility. But yet the 
more she reflected the more certain she felt that it 
was so. She well rem-mbered that Lady Beatrix 
had more than one pendant to her chain, and that 
they had flashed and glitteredon her green dress 
while she was speaking to her on the previous day. 

Thyra was awars even during her brief sojourn at 
Lady Maud’s that it was a very exceptional case for 
visitors to be take n into the private sitting-rooms of 
their hostess. 

And if the trinket did not b long to Lady Maud 
thechinces decidedly were in favuur of the possess or 
being the recent guest in the saloon so seldom fre- 
quented. 

Thyra hesitated in her course. 

She clung to the retention of the bauble as if it 
were a treasure of ten tims its value, and there was 
a decided opportunity of accomplishing hex desire. 

Could it be wrong when thus thrown iu her way, 
and when in relinquishing it she would certainly lose 
every chance of solving the mystery of the original 
of the portrait ? Lady Maud would certainly take ne 
trouble or thought about a trifle she had carelessly 
given over to the custody of her child, and if it were 
left to May's care the result would probabl y be its 
rapid disappearance, 
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Thyra quickly ran over these ideas in her mind) 
and resolved on the compromise she could make to 
satisfy her scruples in its acceptance. 

“ Well, petite, if you are quite sure you would like 
the fan as well I will change with you,” she said, 
“ and if any one asks for the pretty little trinket you 
must tell them I have got it, will you, darling?” 

“But I shall not haveto give-you back the fan, 
shall I?” said the alarmed ehild, as the idea of res- 
toration dawned upon her, 

“No, I will not exact that,” laughed Tliyra, with 
something of her old gaietyof spirit. “ If I choose 
to make the bargain I must take the consequences, 
must I not, petite ?” 

And receiving the child’s warm and relioved kiss 
of assent, she hastened to seek the eoveted fam, and 
conceal the new treasure in the immost recesses of 
her dress, 

It seemed like some relic, like some association 
with her dead father, that gladdened her heart to feel 
near its beatings, and it was not till the morning’s 
duties were over and the fresh excitement of the dis- 
covery had subsided that.she contd calm herself suf- 
ficiently to survey more minutely the trinket. and en- 
deavour to discover some peculiarity that could 
serve to identify its contents, 

But all that her sharpest, keen insight could find 
beyond the portrait itself were two initials that had 


well nigh baffled: exen har young and quick eyes t@ , 


decipher. 

But at Jength she decided that they were two letters 
CT. €.} that were engraved within the small lid. ef the 
heart, and with that unsutisfactory result she returned 
it to her bosom just as the door opened of her apart 
ment and the tall figure of Lady Maud appeared in 
the room, 

“T came to finiskt ome colloquy that was: so ab- 
ruptly interrupted y, Miss Desmond,” saithithe 
lady, seating on the mos¢ ample of the chairs 


which formed the simple furniture of the modest | 


echook-room. “| resily was. sorry to seud you away 
with so little ceremony, but I was amxious to sccom~ 
pany Lady Beatrix Clare—the lady whom you found 
in my sitting-room—to see her aunt, who is in ex- 
tremely delicate health and who seldom receives auy 
one just at present.” f 

Thyra bowed gracefally in acknowledgment of the 
explanation, though perhaps she thought it rather 
superfinous and decidedly uuiuteresting to her ears. 

Perhaps Lady Maud perceived the veiled feeling 
of surpriso, for she went on, more quickly : 

“ Phe thing that is most concerned with you. fn 
the matter, Miss Desmond, is rather with s younger 
invalid than the Lady Kathleen. I metat her house 
@ physician who is also in attendance om the young 
creature who shared the acciifent at Mullingar when 
you were coming to me—I mean Miss Vesci, who, I 
am sorry to say, is still in extremely delicate healt,” 
she continued, gravely. “Indeed, it seems to me, from 
what the doctor said, that there is o radical mischief 
going on which nothing but time can remove—and 
perhaps even that will scarcely avail.” 

“TIT am very, very sorry, but not altogether sur- 
prised,” observed Thyra, sadly. “ Miss Vesci was so 
nonaturally depressed and weak that I felt almost suro 
it was from some deeper cause than simple nervous- 
ness. Ido hope she will rally ; she is very sweet 
and geutle, I thought, while [ was with her,” she 
continued, in a sort of meditative style. 

Lady Maud shrugged her shoulders. 

“Then she must be an alien to the Blood,” she 
said, with a half-smile, “for a more p:oud and impe- 
tuous race scarcely exists than the Vesvis,,so far as I 
have ever heard of or known them. There have been 
all kinds of strange adventures in the family in past 
days, that are enough to prove that report does not 
belie themin that respect. However, in some res- 
pects it would almost be well for this young girl to 
escape worse misery by becoming a permanent invalid. 
if the fate of her aunt, or great-aunt, as I suppose it 
must have been, were to be hers.” 

Thyra looked perhaps the questioning she dare not 
speak, and Lady Maud resumed: 

“It is perhaps hardly right or fair for me to allude 
to such things when it is only a matter of hearsay, 
but still it is known to many of the families connected 
with them that there was a very severe measure 
taken in the case of one of the daughters of the house 
some sixty or seventy years ago. It is currently re- 
ported that she died in some sort of confinement, and 
that there was altogether a great mystery and a 
great misery about her fate, and that of those who 
shared her supposed guilt, and when I had that hard, 
cold letter from Sir Hilary about his daughter and 
yourself, my dear Miss Desmond, it certainly recalled 
all the circumstances to my mind most unfavourably. 


Now,” she added, more gaily, “you can understand 
better my apparent unfeelingness when I said that 
worse things could fall upon poor Erica Vesci than 
ill health or even an early death.” 

Thyra secretly remembered the dangers which had 
been run by Erica’s brother of a like fate and also the 
resentful alarm of her deceased’ father at the bare 
idea. of any attachment existing between Brian andi 
herself. 

She could comprehend better now what had then 
seemed a caprice, and, with natural and instiuctive 
tenderness to the dead, she was even more ready to 
reproach herself that she could ever have doubted 
the love and wisdom of that. devoted if singular pe- 
rent. 

But still Lady Maud unintentionally did goodiser 
vice to the absent Brian by turning the young girl’s 
thoughts more compassionately om his sorrows as the 
sou of that stern and unfeeling man. 

She did not love Brian Vesci; sho might. have 
fancied perhaps that she did, buf some strange 
change had come over the spirit of her dream, and’ 
she felt that such a deep and sacred sentiment as she 
could imagjne love to be would never have been ex- 
cited in her heart by the baronet’s som, But what 
i estanaiag young and generous,.and fair, ever turnedian 
insenaible and deaf ear to the trials of a, devotedand. 
| absent suitor? 


CHAPTER XIXXIL. 


| “Miss Desmonp, what do yow think—d> you 
know that mamma says we may go to tha Botanic 
Garden at Glassnevin this afternoon, 

little Eva Tracy, the eldest of Thyra’s two pupils. 
“Ts if not nice?” 

The young governess looked up iu. some perplexity 
from. am old. Italiam book thas had been discovered 
b ber Kier in Mr. Tracy's library, and which sho had 

ially coveted to see. 

“T daresay it is, my dear,” she replied, smiling; 
“but I do not happen to know cithor the place or the 
garden. Where ie it, amd how are we to go?” 

* Ob, it is more than wecan waik from here, mam- 
ma says, and we are to have the pony chaise, and 
you can drive,cam you not?” she added, with a 
childlike confidence that her governess could do 
everything tliat was desirable, liowever diverse might 
be the respestive claims ow her abilities. 

‘Thyra smiled with irrepressible amusement. 

“ Well, I daresay I might manage the ponies, if 
they are not too rebellions, Eva. I wonder whether 
they will be worse than you and May,” she added, 
with an arch smile aud caress that deprived the 
words of any sting. 

“Oh, you can make us do anything, and Jove you 
dearly besides,” exclaimed the warm-hearted little 
creature, throwing her arms impulsively reund her 
governess’s ueck and covering her face with kisses. 

“ Well, then, what is to be done next ?” asked 
Thyra, “You and May must make haste and finish 
your lessons, and then we shall eujoy our afternoon 
a great deal more, and it is a beautiful day, so it will 
be very delightful if you are good and qnick.” 

The hint was taken and acted on with as much 
obedience as could be expected under the circum- 
stances from two excitable little Irish children. 

The schoolroom dinner and the consequent. toilet 
were over, the directions received, and thon the little 
party set off. 

Thyra was charmed with the beautiful pair of 
white ponies she had for her steeds, 

Certainly, driving was not so familiar to the lake 
maiden as rowing on her favourite element. She 
could handle the oar better than the reins, from ha- 
bit and from taste, but she was by no means a tyro 
in the management of the latter implements, and fear 
was assuredly a stranger sensation to her nature in 
any position where she might be placed. 

The comparatively short distance from Dublin city 
was soon travelled, aud the carriage abandoned when 
they came to the extensive and tasteful cemetery, 
through which Thyra slowly passed with her young 
charges. 

The monuments in Glassnevin cemetery were beau- 
tifully kept, and the graves abounded in touching 
proofs of the remembrance of the living to the dead, 

Flowers and immortelles, crosses and wreaths, 
were placed on the stones or suspended on the rails 
around, 

Even the gay little creatures who hung about 
Thyra’s footsteps were touched and interested by the 
inscriptions and lovely flowers and the quaint @evices 
that abounded everywhere around them. 

And when at last the “city of the dead” was 
passed through and quitted they remained for some 
minutes in sobered quietness and silence, while 





2” exclaimed } 


Thyra’s thoughts were indeed far away—far a way, 
She thought of her absent father and the grave un. 
der which he lay, marked only by across cut in 
ebony wood and placee by her own hands at the foot 
ef the spot in which he slept. 
| Amd why not? she thought. He was unknow, 
even tohis child; it is no wonder that he should oc. 
‘cupy’%nameless and a recluse grave far from \,is 
ow people and his child. 

The thoughts were sad enough to absorb tho 
young governess for the moment from her little pu- 
pils’ eager questionings and anxiety to reach the end 
of theix expedition. 

Tt wa@ not far for them to traverse the verdant 
fields amdto bound over the styles that divided them 
from tle gardens, and ere they had reached the on- 
trance. Thyra had recovered her self-possession and 
prepared to give herself up tothe amusement of her 
this their gala day. 

exhilarating change for then 

} from the confinement of the city, and they bound. 

about like gazelles suddenly freed from the irksvis 

confinement of » prison-house, ever and anon return- 

; ing to their governess to ask the name of some ray 
and beantiful flower or graceful plaat. 


At last they reached Addison’s Walk, which was 
well nigh as shaded an@ asits namesske x 
Magdalen College, Oxford, here Thyra estab- 
lished herself on @ seat, and #@ volume from 
her pocket which she had any such op- 
| portunity, she-began to while the little ones ran 
about in unrestrained 


She had sat some it might be, or even 
‘more, im stndy of her booktand the frequent iuter- 
Peuptions of the childem’® prattle when sho wis 
attracted by the mere and deliberate steps of a 
mature form than the feet of her young charges, 

Bat it was mo im these lovely aud ia- 
vourite gardens; as sheeould very wall imagine, x11 
she did not distur’ herself from, her quiet enjoyment 
of the sweet, secluded spot by the approacit. 

It came nearer snd nearer; and still she did not 
loole up,, and she was conscious that some one took a 
seat near to her on tho garden chair, but as s!ie dared 
not leave it till the children returned from their rua 
round the,.garden she felt that her best course was 
to remain quietly’ where «he was; without looking up 
to invite the notice of the intruder of her solitude. 

Still she had an uncomfortable feeling that some 
one was watchiog her movements, and at last an in- 
voluntary impuise induced her to look round and dis- 
cover who might be her-companion. 

It was but for a moment that her eyes were turned 
in that direction, for they encountered a well-known 
and familiar face, familiar at least so far as being as- 
sociated with some of the most startling episodes of 
her life, in no pleasing or kindly remembrance. 

It was the stern face of Sir Hilary Vesci that met 
her view, and though it bore an expression of deep 
and silent sorrow rather than of anger, yet his were 
features that rather hardened into rigidity than soft- 
ened into gentleness by the influence of grief. 

She bowed slightly as their eyes met, in acknow- 
ledgment of his presence, but was preparing to leave 
the spot without any farther exchange of courtesies 
and to seele her pupils in the outer portion of tho 
ground when his voice arrested her: 

“ Miss Desmond,” he said, in constrained tones, 
“ Miss Desmond.” 

She stopped suddenly at the summons, 

It was not in her nature to. show rudengss to any 
one, more especially to those so mach her senior in 
age, but the words of Lady Maud Tracy had 0 
lately sounded in her ears that she certainly felt es- 
pecially indisposed to linger near the old baronet or 
enter into close intercourse with him. 

“TI hope Miss Vesci is better,” she said, as ho de- 
layed any farther speech, and she began to feel the 
awkardness of her situation. 

“No, she isnot. It is of her I would speak,” he 
said, suddenly, as if the very name had galvanized 
him into more consciousness of the present, a nd tha 
he had detained her so abruptly near him. 

Still Thyra hesitated. 

“T am very grieved, Sir Hilary; but I can do no- 
thing now but give sympathy. I must not remalp 
longer; my pupils are somewhere in the grounds, 
and I must find them,” she exclaimed, hurriedly, 
anxious to escape from his vicinity. , 

“ Yes—you can—you can!” he exclaimed, quickly. 
“ Miss Desmond, I know all about these children, 
whom any one can teach as well as yourself. I 
know you are doing all that drudgery, and I saw the 
little carriage waiting by the cemetery, where | too 
had gone to see a long-unyisited grave, and it was 
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to find you and to speak with you without the far- 
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mality and degradation of a, visit to your prisonhouse 
that I am here,” 

Thyra stood in utter surprise at the unlooked-for 
address. 

There was an evident emotion on the part of the 
speaker that in itself was sufficient to arrest her at- 
tention. 

It was no light or insulting demand on her notice; 
it was a deeply felt and grave, earnest purpose’ he 
had to express, whatever that purpose might be, 

“ I do not understand you, Sir Hilary,” she said, 
quickly. “And pardon me if I say that my present 
home is no ‘prisonhouse.’ Iam kindly treated and 
as happy as one who has to earn her own living can 
hope to be. Itis but just to Lady Maud to say this,” 
she went on, with an increasing impetuosity as she 
gaw the incredulity that his features. e 

“T daresay, 1 daresay ; itis Lady Mand’s interest 
for her babies to be well cared. for, and she thinks 
it wise and expedient to make you as comfortable as 
guch slavery cam be, You owe-her'dmall thanks for 
that, depend on it, young lady, and it-need not: in- 
fluence your reply to what I want to say to you.” 

“Please to be quick, Sir Hilary. I must not re- 
main,” said the girl, hurriedly, for she really dreaded 
his next words, whatever they might be, and, be- 
sides, she thought she could’ distinguish the [little 
feet of her charges approaching in the distance. 

“Tt can soon be said; but still it may affect the 
happiness of my life,” he answered, resolutely. 
« There, that sounds like a lover's language, does it 
pot?” he went on, with a species of bitter sarcasm 
in his tone that took away from the touching charac- 
ter of his appeal ; ** but don’t.bealarmed, Lam neither 
an old idiot ora madman, What I mean is that. if 
you will do what I ask it will perhaps save. my sole 
treasure, my best, loved one, from constant and lin- 
gering misery, and avert a sorrow from: ma that 
would be the very death-knell to all my remaining 
hopes.” 

And the old man’s voice quivered with the low~ 
spoken words that gave a sort of reality and of terror 
to his alarm. 

Thyra waited anxiously for his next words. 

“] would willingly do all thatis possible,’ slie 
said, “all that contd save ler ftom the suffering I 
feared for her; bus then how can F help her in her 
trouble? My poor inexperience can avail nothing in 
such a case.” 

“Yes, yes, it can,” replied. Sir Hilary, eagerly, 
“if you will Listen to me,, Thyra. Desmond; [ telk 
you that by, some caprice. of sickness or girli 
my child has, wonnd up her whole, hope in having 
you with herte nurse and cheer her in her lonely 
helplessness and suffering. She-has long months, if 
not years,.of pain before her, the pain of being laid 
aside from every ploasure-and change and diversion 
which is natural to her age, It may be for ever; it 
may be that her life is shortened—or only prolonged’ 
for a tedious, dreary suffering. Will you not 
come? Will you not teke pity om ter—and' on me? 
Will you not: dv such » blessed work to oneso young 
and so brave and innocent as my dsrling—my af- 
flicted child?” 

Thyra looked in speechless amazement. at the 
epeaker. 

This Sir Hilary Vesci! This the hanghty, long- 
descended autocrat, who. elaimed that he was placed 
far above, all the aid of his fellow man or that. he 
could command all that might be his pleasure to re- 
quire ! 

Such had. been his ideas, as she. isd believed from 
past exporience. 

And now even there was a touch of the same im- 
periousness in his tone and in bis very words; but 
yet not as in the days of yore. Tlie old! nature was 
struggling with the father’s fears, the parent’s agony 
for his beloved—his only treasure; but yet he did 
coufess his need, he cast himself on her compassion 
he laid barevbetore her the very deepest of his sorrow. 

lt was difficult to refuse; it was yet more difficult 
to grant, where such a strange and touching spec- 
tacle presented itself. 

Aud ‘Thyra Desmond stood in silent. suspense, un- 
able to decide on her duty, or the mood in which her 
teply tothe strange demand should be. fashioned in 
her speech. 

“I would not willingly be unkind,” sheisaid, “and 
more especially whem there is so much sorrow and 
suffering in the case, but I must do my duty to the 
lady who has been so willing to accept mo without 
even any knowledge of my abilities to fill her situa- 
tion, and she has been so kind—go very kind ever 
since, 

“And because Lady Maud trusts you with two or 
three children, who certainly could be managed by 


any ordinary governess, you would prefer remaining 
with her instead of saving my poor child from addi- 
tional sorrow in her heavy trial,” returned the ba- 
ronet, indignantly, “ ButI might have expected it ; I 
am only degrading myself by farther entreaties. I 
am answered, Miss Desmond,” he went on, in a tone 
of mingled bitterness and pain, that cwld not bé dis- 
guised even under the appearance of haughty disro- 
gard and indifference that his words would have con- 
veyed. “I daresay itis more amusing at Lady 
Maud’s thanfin an invalid’s chamber, more especially 
as we shall go off to Rosanne when my daughter is 
somewhat recovered. At the same time, [ might 
have expected more sympathy from one young and 
dependent on others, as you appear to be. 

Perhaps the tone thus assumed would, have de- 
cided Thyra’s reply to the haughty baronet; sho 
might have answered in the same proud and defiant 
language to the eruel iujustice of his insinuations had 
she not detected in the trembling voice, the hag- 
gard eyes, and the involuntary clutching of the 
cane which supported his shaking limbs the inward 
agony that vented itself in inveetive rather than in 
pleading. 

She recalled the sweet face, the clinging tender- 
ness of poor Erica Vesci; she pictured to herself 
the sadness of her lot,which was in truth more dif- 
ficult to bear from the bright prospects that were 
thus crushed in the very dawn. 

She herself was indeed lonely and desolate, sho 
was well nigh without name or friends, she had 
before her a life of toil, and self-reliance, such as 
few of her age and attractions could bravely aud 
patiently endure, 

But still Erica was even more to. be pitied than 
herself, for all that could have been bers was 
snatched away ata blow, and the gloom was more 
heavy from the brightness that it overshadowed. 

All this: flashed through-her mind with rapid vivid- 
ness, almost.before the baronet’s last, unjust words 
had ceased to grate on her sensitive mind. 

There was a dignified composure in her voice and 
her mien when she spoke in her turn to the harsh 
old man, and the very tones that. came soft and gentle, 
on the atmosphere were a rebuke to the angry, rasp- 
‘ing accents in which he had uttered his.reproach. 

“| ean forgive you Sir Hilary,” she said, ‘* because 
L know you must, be in a terrible, sorrow for your 
daughter, and it seems hard to you that she should 
be deprived of any comfort that,you can give 
her. But,” sha went on, more vehemently, “am I 
| to be altogether ignored in the, matter? Iam young 
— if not so young as your daughter, [ am an orphan,, 
and alone and penniless. My own exertions and my 
spotless, character are all that. avail to make me iv 
dependent of the most degrading charity ; and if I 
|leave. Lady Maud and, offend her kindly nature by. 
the preference of your situation to hers, and if you, 
Sir y,, were, to, change you opinion of me and 
send meaway as suddenly as determinedly as. 
you press my coming, I should be in entire aad help- 
less distress. But,” she added, with an uaflinching 
caudour in her eyes and her voice, that could not be 
doubled. by the. most suspicious, “but even that 
should not, frighten me if I believed it to ba my 


‘Yue baronet had seemed to drink, in. her musical 
accents with am inexplicable earnestuess of stten- 
tion. 

The expression of his face scarcely varied, as 
might have been expected from the girl’s bold aud 
fearlesa words.. It had something dreamlike in it, as 
if recalling with perplexed mistrust and confusion 
the distant past, or considering the doubtful. and un- 
certain fature. 

Thyra herself could not read his manner with any 
probability of interpretation, and she was glad to hear 
the child voices and rapid steps of her pupils as au 
interruption te the embarrassing iuterview. 

“Listen to me, Miss Desmond,” exclaimed the 
baronet, suddenly, as if the small herd also 
awakened him to the necessity of decision. ‘I will 
so far meet your idea choke shall have no reason 
to dread pecuniary loss. I will settle on you, in the 
event of your leaving my household at my wish and 
my own arrangement, a sufficient sum to keep you 
from want; but if you desert your post at your own 
desire, I cannot promise to hold out such a premium 
for deserting my Erica in her need. Nay, what is 
more, I will myself see Lady Maud on the subject. 
I will obtain her consent.to you leaving her, which 
surely she, a mother of those little ones, cannot 
refuse where my darling is in question, and then you 
can have uo pretext of injury, no feeling of sacrifice, 
in what I ask at your hands,” : 

Sir Hilary had poured out this rapidly and impe- 
tuously, as-if it had been the pleadiug of his young 
son rather than his gray-haired self; and when the 
little Eva and May Tracy appeared on the scene, 
they looked equally astonished aud awe-strickeu a 





the flushed face of the stranger and the doubtful 
and pained countenance of their beloved young 
governess, 

“Come away!” said little May, eagerly, “como 
away, Miss Desmond, What is he talking like that 
for? Why does he make you vexed? He is not 
good; I don’t like him; come away.” 

Sir Hilary caught the half-whispered words, and 
& spasm of mingled resentment and sorrow ca me 
over his thin features, 

“I may well eling to my precions child, if such is 
the impression I am making on such young critics,” 
he said, angrily. ‘ However, they are about right ; 
enough has been said to accomplish all that can be 
urged. Miss Desmond, once again, do you give 
your consent? May I take the steps I spoke oi but 
now in the affair? Are you willing to come on the 
terms I offer ?” , 

May once more pulled Thyra’s dress, and tried to 
stretch up to whisper in her ear. 

“Come away ; do not listen; he is not good. I can 
see it in his face,, I donot like him—he is naughty, 
very naughty, b know.” 

Was it a warning she was bound to take—that 
infantile voice provounced ? Was it a proof that she 
was doing wrong in granting—in yielding to the dan- 
gerous softness and sympathy of her own heart 2? 

Thyra shrank inwardly at the saggestion, and 
the next moment she dismissed it as an. idle, super- 
Stitious weakness. 

It was but. a.childish aversion to age and to hard» 
tried features, or it might be the fear of losing the 
newly-aequired friend whom Thyra. had become 
rather than a dreaded governess, 

Qae moment’s more pause, one comparison of 
duties and of claims, of fears aud hopes, and then 
the girl’s decision was taken. 

% f will leave it to the Lady Mand,” sho said, at 
length. “If you, Sir Hilary, will place all before 
her, as you have done to me, and she is willing to 
comply, I shall be content, aud God grant me 
strength and wisdom for any duty [ may undertake,” 
she went on, with a solemn tone and look tat did in 
@ manner awe the baronet himself with a sense of its 
truth and earnestness. 

* As you wiill,” he replied, more colily than. he had 
yet spoken. “It might have been better and more 
gracious, not ta, have referred to a stranger what 
should be confined to those more immediately inte- 
rested-~but it. matters not, I will go that one step 
farther for my Erica's sake,and [ trust I shall be 
Wewarded by her happiness, No other motive on 
earth, should induce me ta, steep so low.’ 

And, the old: man. hastily rose and walked rapidly 
from the spot, leaving Thyra. and her pupils in a 
painful and perplexed state of feeling, which was 
the greatest punishment his resentment could have 
devised, 

“ Miss Desmond, you will not go: you will not 
leave us,’ pleaded Eva, who seemed equal to the 
comprehension of the occasion. “* He canuot be kind 
to you; he will not love you as we do. Promise that 
you will stay with as.” 

Poor ‘Thyra, how could she explain to those inno- 
cents ail the reasons were at war within her 
heart? How could she expect that they could com- 

rehend. what even to her more matured senses was 80 
doubtful in its prudence? 

Site could but caress: and soothe her young and 
enthusiastic charges into composure aud end as best 
she might the gala to which they had so eagerly looked 
forward 

It was but another of the trials which seemed to 
be her portion thateven these babes reproached her 
for deserting them in their time of need, their 
clinging affection for herself.. 

Was she to sacrifice them for s shadow? was 
she to prefer the more romantic care of the iuvalid 
daughter of the stern barouet for their inuocent 
love ? 

Was she to ignore the kindly and high-bred Lady 
Maud: for the haughty baronet in his bitterness and 
impericus mandate for her services? 

‘Phe doubt and the alarm were a sad commencement 
of ‘hyva Desmond’s uew esreer as companion to 
the invalid Hrica, and as they drove home from 
the unlucky scene of the unexpected interview 
there was a novel and painful constraint over the 
little party. Theinstincts of childhood availed where 
more mature discernment might have been baffled in 
its. excise. 

Eva and May having had a presentiment which 
clouded their young spirits and cast a restraint over 
the ligh hearted trust they reposed in the fair young 
gaverness they loved so well. 

* + * 


“Tady Maud, I have but one plea, come and see 
my child, my fair blossom who is so cruelly blighted 
iu the very bud, and you could not hesitate in your 
compliance with what can scarcely be a very onerous 





request,”.said Sic Hilary, in the mingled pride and 
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anxiety of heart that gave so singular and un- 
pleasing @ colour to his whole manner and bear- 
ing. 

The baronet had kept his word at any rate to the 
letter if not the spirit of his promise to Thyra 
Desmond. 

He had demanded and obtained an interview with 
her patroness, on the very day subsequent to his 
meeting with the young girl in the Botanic Gardens 
at Glassnevin, but there was rather a repelling per- 
sistence than a gentle and touching pleading in his 
manner that had a resenting and not a softening 
influence on the Lady Maud. 

She was high-spirited and generous by nature, but 
fortune had placed her in a most unfavourable 
school for such submission as the baronet de- 
manded, 

She would have sacrificed much fora gentle and 
humble suppliant, but ber whole instiuct rebelled at 
—_ a tone as Sir Hilary assumed in his imperious 

ehest, 

“I am perfectly capable of appreciating and, I 
hope, sympathizing with Miss Vesci in her afflic- 
tion,” she replied, with a touch of hard defiance in 
her tone, “but I cannot really see that I am so 
bound to come to the rescue that I should ignore my 
own children and give up a governess with whom 
I amu most entirely satisfied in order to meet her 
fancied need, It is not as if it was some old friend 
or some beloved relative whom I had taken from her 
home and injured your youvg daughter by the capri- 
cious choice.” 

Sir Hilary was for the moment silenced in his self- 
sufficient arguments—he was proved to be at the 
very least weak in the logic of bis plea and driven, 
sorely against his will, into more humble and re- 
pugnant entreaty. 

‘Lady Maud, I am a very untutored suppliant,” 
he said, coldly. “It is perhaps the first time I ever 
asked a favour of any human being, and it goes sadly 
against the grain to play my part as I should, bat if 
you, a8 a parent, cannot comprehend my feelings 
it were vain to weary you or myself by the repetition 
of my arguments. I will not occupy your time 
longer. 1 will better spend my own efforts in seek- 
ing some substitute for this coveted young person as 
wy child’s companion and nurse.” 

He rose as he spoke and prepared to quit the 
room, but Lady Maud arrested his progress. 

“Sir Hilary, you are. certainly somewhat too 
abrupt and hasty, considering the circumstances of 
the case,” she said, with a wonderful dignity of 
manner, “but, for your daughter’s sake, I excuse 
your warmth and yield to your request. Miss Des- 
wond is free to leave me at her pleasure,” 


To be continued, 








TOM AND I, 


sienna cialis 
CHAPTER IV. 


I wxsiITATED for a moment, then continued : 

“And she ssid everybody wag talking of you, 
and what a fine-looking couple you were.” 

“Yes,” and this time the yes rang out rather 
sharply, but brought no response from me. 

I bad told him all I had to tell him of Miss 
Elliston, and, after waiting a few moments, he began 
himself : = 

‘* Miss Elliston is a very handsome girl, with fine 
manuers and style. She is considered a great catch, 
I believe. Would you like to see her—that is, enough 
to call on her with me when you are able? She 
asked me to bring you, as her time is so fully oc- 
cupied, Will you go?” 

“No, Tom, I’d rather not. I'd do much to please 
you, but not that. Itis her place to call on me, if 
Bhe cares to know me.” 

I said this faintly, and with tears gathering in my 
eyes, and a horrid feeling of loneliness gathering in 
my heart. . 

I was losing Tom sure, and it made me very gad, 
and made the old life to which I must return seem 
harder than before. Perhaps it was this, and perhaps 
it was that I had no vital force with which to rally, 
no bank to draw from, as the physician said, which 
kept me an invalid all the winter, with barely 
Strength to walk about my room, and drive oc- 
casionally with ‘Tom, who came to see me nearly 
every day,aud who surrounded me with every 
possible comfort aud luxury, even to the providing 
me with a maid tv wait upon me. I protested 
against this, knowing how hard it would be to go 
back to my work after so much petting, and saying 
60 once to Tom when he was spending the evening 
with me. 

“Go back to your work again! 

-“@ ean ?’’ he asked, and I said : 

“Mean just what 1 say. Take care of myself as 


What do you 





soon as Iam able, and—and—you are married, as 
they say you are going to be.” 

Since the morning after the party he had never 
mentioned Miss Elliston or referred to her in any 
way, and his silence was beginning to annoy me, and 
so I added : 

“ You are, are you not ?”’ 

“ Are what ?” he asked, with a comical gleam in 
his eye. 

“Are going to be married?’ I replied, and he 
continued : 

* Yes, I believe I am, provided the lady will have 
me. Do you think she will ?” 

“Have you! Of course she will,” I said, quite 
vehemently, and felt my whole face burn with ex- 
citement. 

“And if do marry,” Tom added, “why should 
that compel you to return to your teaching, I’d like 
to know? Wouldn’t you still be my care ?” 

“No,” I answered, emphatically. “I shall just 
take care of myself as I did before you came from 
India. It will not be any harder.” 

“I’m not so sure of that,” ‘om answered, with 
a laugh, nor was I so sure of it either, and after he 
was gone I remember that I cried bitterly over the 
certainty of bis marriage and the change it would 
bring to me. 

During the next three or four weeks I did not see 
Tom quite as often as usual; he was very busy he 
told me, occupied I supposed with Miss Elliston, 
whom I saw with him in the gardens when I was 
taking an airing in a Bath chair one pleasant morning 
in April. 

Mrs. Trevyllan was walking by my gide, and 
first called my attention to their coming straight 
towards us, and so near that to escape into a by- 
path was impossible. Tom saw me at the same 
moment, and I fancied there was'a look of annoyance, 
as if the meeing was one he would have avoided. 
But it was too late now. We were very near each 
other, and wishing to spare him the necessity of re- 
cognition, if possible, I pulled my blue hood closely 
about my faceand pretended to be very much interested 
in a bed of crocuses. 

Bat Tom was not inclined to pass me by, and before 
I quite knew what I was doiag I had been presented 
to Miss Elliston, and siie was looking at me and I was 
looking at her, and each was forming an opinion of 
the other not altogether complimentary. Mine of 
her was: Fine-looking, stylish—very stylish, but 
cold as an iceberg, selfish, smooth and deep, and if it 
be true that in the case of every married couple there 
is one who loves and one whio permits it, Tom will 
be the one who loves and she the passive recipient. 
I should as soon think of receiving a caress from an 
iceberg as from that c+lm, quiet, self-possessed woman. 
Poor Tom, with his warm, loving heart, and de- 
monstrative nature. This was my opinion of Miss 
Elliston, while hers of me, I fancy, was something 
as follows: ‘That little dowdy, faded old maid, 
Mr. Gordon’s cousin! and does Lady Fenton think 
I’ll ever consent to her living with me asa poor 
relation ?” 

I thought I read all this in her eyes, which scanned 
me 80 curiously, while she tried to be agreeable and 
said she was glad to see me, that she had been 
coming to call upon me for a long time, but really her 
time was not her own, and she wished I would come 
to see her with Mrs, Trevyllan, “ Who, naughty girl, 
owes me a party call,” she added, playfully, and shak- 
ing her finger at the “naughty girl’’she made a 
movement to pass 0} 

Tom said very littf€; and I felt he was glad when 
the interview was over,and I was being trundled 
along the road farther and farther from him and 
his fiancée, She was that, I almost knew, and when, 
three weeks later, hetold me of a place in Finchley 
Road, Hampstead, which was for sale, and which he 
meant to buy, I was sure of it, and asked him when 
it was to be. 

“The wedding you mean?” and he looked 
so quizzically at me. “I'd like it as soon as the 
middle of June. How do you suppose that would suit 
her?” 

Ithought he could ascertain that better by asking 
her rather than me, and I told him so a little 
pettihsly, I am afraid, though he did not seem the 
least bit ruffled, but held me high in his arms just as 
he did the night he came from India and said : 

‘* Mousey must manage to get back somecolour in 
her cheeks, for I want her to look her best at the 
wedding.” 

Secretly I hoped I'd be ill and unable to go, but 
I did not say so, and when, a few days later, he came 
and told me he had bought Rose Park and wished 

me to drive out with him and see it I did not object, 
but put on my hat and shawl with a feeling as if I 
were about to visita grave instead of the charming 
spot which Rose Park proved to be. 

The house stood in an enclosure of two acres, and 
we went through the grounds first, admiring the 








beautiful flowers and shrubs, the velvety grass, the 
statuary gleaming so white through the distan; 
trees, the rustic seats and gravel walks and pretty 
little fountain which sent up such tiny jets of water 
near the front door. 

How delightful it all was! just a bit of country jp 
the busy city, from which it was shut out by a high 
stone wall, over which the ivy was rioting 
luxuriantly. And yet in my heart there was an acho 
asI thought how very, very seldom I should ever 
go there, and in imagination I saw Miss Elliston’s 
tall, graceful figure wandering about the shaded 
walks with Tom or sitting down to rest in the rose. 
covered arbour, just as he and I were doing, he ask- 
ing me innumerable questions about the place, how 
I liked it and if I thought his wife would be suited 
with it. 

“Suited!” I cried. ‘‘She ought, for I think it 

little Paradise. I did not kaow there was such a 
pretty place in London, city and country all in 
one. 
“ Well then, Mousey,” he said, “if you like tho 
grounds go much, let us go inside and see what you 
think of the house, and what—if any—changes you 
would suggest.” 

The inside of the house took my breath away, it 
was so handsome and yet so cozy and home-like, as 
if made to live and be happy in. There was nothing 
formal about it, nothing too grand to be used every 
day, aud yet it was elegaut and rich, and [ felt like 
one in a dream as Tom lead me through room after 
room, some with low windows and balcgnies, others 
opening into “little conversatories, and all s0 
charming that I could not tell which I liked the 
best. 

“ Has Miss Elliston been here? Has she seen it?” 
I asked, and Tom replied : 

“Not yet. I wished to bring you here first and 
see if there was any alteration you could suggest.” 

“I?” and I looked quickly up at him. “She 
would not think much of my taste, Ifancy. Neither 
do I think she will care to have a thing changed. It 
is all so charming, especially her room.” 

That was indeed the glory of the house, so large 
and airy, and commanding a fine view of the town 
outside the garden wall. To the south was a larze 
bay window, fitted up just like a fairy playhouse, 
with pictures and flowers and lace curtains across 
the arch anda canary bird carolling a merry song 
in his handsome cage. To the west a long bil- 
cony, with two or three easy-chairs and at each 
corner’an urn full of bright flowers and dro»ping 
vines. Such a nice place to sit and read, or work 
in the morning, especially as a door from it con- 
municated with the sleeping-room, which had tio 
tallest bedstead and bureau I had ever seen, and was 
pretty enough for the queen herself. Indeed, f 
doubted whether there was in Buckingham Palace 
or Windsor Castle any rooms as pretty and sugges- 
tive of genuine comfort as these, and I said so to 
Tom as we stood in what he called“ my wile’s 
room” with the south bay window and the long west 
balcony. 

“ Then you really like it, and think you could be 
happy here!” Tom said, sitting dowa upon the blue 
satia couch, and drawing me beside him, ‘ 

“ Happy !”? I repeated ; “yes, perfectly with peo- 

le whom I loved, and [am sure you'll be happy, 
‘Yom, and I’m so glad for you that you have sv 
beautiful a home.” f 

He was silent a moment, and then he said : 

“ Norah, you have not selected your room yet. I 
know which I have designed for you, but I want 
you to be suited. Cau you tell me which you would 
like 2” f 

Now was the time to make an end of all ‘the talk 
about my living with him at Rose Park, and I began : 

‘Tom, why can’t you understand how impossible 
it is that I should stay here after you are married ? 

“ Why impossible ?” he asked, and I replied : 

“ Because there is nothing in common between me 
and Miss Elliston. She is elegant, and grand, and 
high-born, and I am a little plain old maid of whom 
she would be ashamed even asa poor relation. She 
loves you, and you will be happy with her alone. I 
should only be an element of discord in your house- 
hold. No, Tom, don’t speak till I am through. My 
mind is fully made up. I cannot live with you, aud 
shall resume my old work again and so be indepen- 
dent. But I thank you all the same for your kind 
offer, and shall be happier in the old life, knowing 
you are in London, where I can reach you if any- 
thing should happen.” =~ y i 

i had made my speech, and when it was ende 
Tom began in a tone of voice I had never heard 
from him before, except as I remember dimly the 
time I was so ill, and heard him say : 

“ Dear little girl, please Heaven spare her to me 
now.” 

Sitting in the window, as | fancied I sat then, and 
watching the man who miuistered so tenderly to the 
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giri, I had thought there was love in his voice and 
manner, but when the cobwebs of delirium cleared 
away the past seemed very vague and misty, and 
sometimes I doubted if I had seen or heard any- 
thing, or if Tom’s lips had touched mine more than 
once a8 a brother’s lips never touch those of his 
sister. Now, howevar, there could be no mistaking 
his voice, or the fact that he had wound his arm 
around my waist and drawn me nearer to him, 
“Norab,” he began, “ do you remember that summer 
afternoon yearg ago when you walked with me down 
the lane and said good-bye at the stile when the 
stage stopped to take me up? Yes, you remember 
it,and how the boy cried and the wild words he 
spoke about having meant you for his wife—you, 
who were six months his senior, and felt yourself to 
be his grandmother. Norah, I was in earnest then 
and there was such a pain in my heart as I watched 
you standing on the stile and waving your hand to 
me, and to myself I said, ‘Please Heaven, if I can’t 
have her I’ll never have anybody.’ Then the years 
went by and changes came and the boy-love seemed 
to have died out, though I never saw a fair English 
face in India that I did not contrast it with yours 
aud say to myself, ‘Norah’s is the best, though 


I had money and social position, and more than one 
mother wanted me for her daughter, and I knew it 
and, being human, was flattered by it somewhat, but 
always remembered you and the summer afternoon 
when we said good-bye at the stile. Then Miss 
Elliston came to India. It was an honour to be 
noticed by her, and I was thus honoured, and as the 
friend of her favourite brother, was often at their 
rooms and came to know her well. She is very 
handsome, and though she may be cold and haughty 
to those whom she considers her inferiors she is 
sweet and gracious to her equals and was the most 
popular girl in Caleutta, I was much in her society 
and liked her better than any girl I knew and, as 
was natural, our names came at last to be mentioned 
together and 1 was looked upon asa suitor for her 
hand, but I never was, Norah—never.” 

I started then, but the arm around my waist 
strengthened its hold, and he continued : 

“] was not a marrying man, I thought, and, when- 
ever I did dream of a home and wife, your face came 
always before me as it looked that day when you 
watched me goivg from you. ‘It is not like that 
now,’ I said to myself. ‘Norah must have grown 
old in these dozen years,’ And then I sent for the 
photograph, which, when it came, astonished me 
somuch by its sweet, pensive beauty and girlish 
fairness that I changed my mind and thought I was 
a marrying man and that no other face than that of 
the original could ever satisfy me. So I came home 
aud found you more. than I had hoped. I saw at 
once that you, too, associated me:with Miss Elliston 
and, as a means of winning you, I suffered you to be 
deceived. Miss Elliston is nothing to me—never 
can be anything to me, even if you now refuse to 
select your room at Rose Park. Which shall it be, 
Norah? Will you take the pretty suite you supposed 
was intended for another, and will you let me be 
somewhere in the vicinity, say within cail, in case 
you need me ?”? 

It was a novel way of asking me to be his wife, 

but it was like Tom, and I understood what it meant, 
and for a moment sat perfectly still, too much over- 
come to speak. Then, as Tom pressed me for an 
answer, and said, “‘Come, Norah, I am bound to 
marry somebody, so which shall it be, Miss Elliston 
or you ??*I answered, “I think it better be me; but, 
oh, Tom, I never dreamed of such a thing,” and then, 
of course, I cried, and Tom soothed and quieted me 
in the usual way, and we sat and talked it over, and 
I found that I must have loved him all my live, and 
he was certain he had loved me since the first day of 
his arrival at the old home, when he chased me 
with an apple-tree worm, which he sncceeded in 
dropping into my neck and for which I rewarded 
him with a long scrach on his face. 
_ It was settled that we should be married sometime 
in June, and that Archie’s mother and Lady Darinda 
should be invited to the wedding, which otherwise 
was to be void of guests, with the exception of the 
Misses Keith and Mrs. Trevyllan. How surprised 
these last were, and how glad, and how much they 
made of me as the future Mrs, Gordon. I went and 
told Lady Fenton myself, and she insisted upon 
giving me a wedding, and saying that I should be 
married from her house in Grosvenor Square. But 
to that Tom would not listen. A quiet wedding 
suited him better, with no fuss and worry, and no one 
to criticize, 

Lady Darinda was bitterly disappointed, and was 
tot to be appeased until Tom consented to allow her 
to give us a party after our return from Switzerland, 

or we were going there on the bridal trip—going to 
See the glorious Alps once more, with their ever- 





in the sunshine like silver jewels on a bed of green. 
Oh! that lovely June morning, when the air was 
filled with the perfame of roses and violets, and not 
acloud hung over Kensington. My wedding morning 
and it comes back to me so freshly now, with the 
song of the robin in the tree by my window, the 
dewy sweetness of the air, the deep blue of the sky, 
the smiles, and tears, and kisses of Mrs. Trevyllan 
and the Misses Keith, the loud, decided talk of Lady 
Darinda, the quiet “ Heaven bless you, chitd, and 
make you happy,” of Archie’s mother when she was 
ushered into my room, for both ladies cams to the 
house and went with me to the church in the street 
just round the corner, where Tom met me, radiant 
and happy, and so handsome in his new suit “ right 
from Paris,” and the old saucy, teasing smile in his 
eyes and about his mouth, as he looked down upon 
me and heard me promise to love, honour and obey. 
There were no tears at my wedding, and I trust no 
sorry hearts, though Miss Lucy Elliston was there 
with her brother Charlie, mere lookers-on, and when 
the ceremony was over, and we were going down the 
aisle, she confronted Tom, laughingly, and said: 

“J meant to see you married whether youinvited 
or me not.” 

To me she was very polite and affable, and I re- 
membered what Tom had said of her sweet gracious- 
ness to those whom she thought her equals. I was 
that now, aud she said something about seeing much 
of me when I returned to England; but she has not, 
and we shall never be more than mere calling ac- 
quaintances, with occasionally a dinner or a lonch. 

Lady Darinda gave the promised party and I 
wore white satin and pearls, and the white boots 
Tom bought with the dozen, and Archie’s Solitaire, 
too, for Tom told me about it one night at Giesbach 
were we spent two delightful weeks, wandering 
through the woods and up and down the falls to the 
shores of the lake. ' 

“T did not wish to see it on your finger then,” he 
said, “ when you were soillandIfeared you might 
die ; but now you have the wedding-ring and are ab- 
solutely mine, I do not care, and you can wear it if 
you choose.” 

I did choose, for I had a weakness for diamonds, 
and this was a superb one, handsomer even than the 
ne Tom gave me, which chagrined him, I think, a 
little, 

The party. was a great success, so far as numbers, 
and dress, and music, and titled people were concern- 
ed; and I was, I believe, considered a success, too, 
especially after it was generally known that I came 
near being Lady Cleaver of Brierton Lodge, and that 
Tom was one.of the Gordons, with heaps of money 
and the prettiest piace in St. John’s Wood. For my- 
self, I did not like the party at all, and felt tired, and 
bored, and glad when it was over and [ could go 

back to the beautiful home where I have been go 

happy since the dayTom brought me here 4s his 
bride. 

Itis wife now. The bridal festivities are all in the 
past ; the bridal dress worn at Lady Darinda’s party 
is yellowed by time, and on the terrace infront of the 
bow window where I am writing two children are 
playing—my sweet, blue-eyed Nellie of six, and my 
brave, sturdy boy of four, with light brown hair and 
a freck on his nosejust where !'om’s used to be 
when he, too, was a boy. Wecalled him Archie, to 
please the dear old lady, whom I have learned to love 
so much, and who divides her time about equally 
between Lady Darinda and myself. The children 
call her grandma, and I heard Archie explaining to 
the gardener’s son, the other day, that she was really 
his grandmother because she was the mother of his 
first father ! 

To me the past seems all a dream, and when I 
look about upon my home, and hear the voices of my 
children shouting on the lawn, and see their father 
coming up the walk, and know that he will soon be 
at my side, bending over me in the old, teasing, 
loving way, I cannot realize that I am she who once 
plodded so drearily through the London fog and 
rain, hunting for work with which to get my daily 
bread. Heaven has been very good to me, and 
though I have known much of poverty and sorrow 
it is over now, and in all the United Kingdom there 
is not a happier home than mine, or a happier pair, I 
am sure, than Tom and I, and go this quiet story, of 
real English life is done. 


THE END 





Tue presents which the Prince of Wales is to 
carry with him to India are being rapidly prepared. 
‘The most artistic will be those executed by Messrs. 
Phillips, of Cockspur-street, which consist of large 
golden medal lions engraved with a profile of the 
Prince on one side, and with three feathers on the 
other. Fifty golden rings, each equal in weight to 
nine sovereigns, have been designed, and are being 





changing hues, and the silvery lakes which sparkle 





executed by the same firm. The rings will bear an 


inscription, a profile of the Prince and his crest, and 
are more likely to be preserved in cases by their 
lucky owners than to be worn on the fingers of the 
dusky potentates. Besides the jewellery, gifts of 
various kinds will be shipped on board the “ Serapis.” 
Amongst them will be many valuable books, but the 
chief and those likely to be most valued are several 
open carriages, landaus and breaks, which, together 
with sets of harness and gorgeously ornamented 
riding and driving whips, will be distributed amongst 
those His Royal Highness will most delight to 
honour, The cost of these gifts will be borne by the 
Prince himself. 








THE SHADOW OF A SIN. 


“TuIs must be the door, Betty. Will you go in 
first, or shall I ?” 

The sweet voice vibrated with hidden laughter, 
and the blue, bright eyes shone like stars under the 
filmy veil. 

Ruby Gordon had been desperately in love with 
that wild young student, Felix Masson, ever since 
the day she first saw him; while he had been as 
much in love with heras it was his nature to bo 
with any woman. 

She had been out walking, in solemn procession 
with the rest of Madame Roy’s pupils, when 
glancing p carelessly, expecting to see nothing 
more pleasant than brick walls and white shutters, 
she saw in an open window, looking down at her, 
the dark, handsome face of young Mrs. Gilbert’s 
brother. Since that day, quite two years since, she 
had continued to love and admire him. But, alas 
for Ruby! Felix Masson’s fancies seldom lasted 
longer than a year and a day, and it was already 
nine montis since his love, which he had vowed 
should be eternal, had waned. 

There had actually been some sort of an engage- 
ment between them, but of late his neglect had 
been so marked that the girls were constantly 
teazing her about her recreaut lover, and two of 
the bolder ones had laida wager that, in spite of her 
engagement, she dare not go to his rooms and 
invite him to walk with her, or, that if she did it, 
he would refuse to accompany her, 

Perhaps it was a wild and foolish thing to do; 
but then Ruby Gordon had been used half her life. 
time to the doing of foolish things. In one week 
more she should leave school and go home to her 
guardian’s sober household ; and she would not— 
nay, she could not—go without seeing him, and 
finding out for herself if her boasted power would 
avail her anything, or if it was really true, what 
half of them said, that he meant to jilt her. 

She had only stipulated that Betty, one of the 
servant girls whom she had won over to her service 
by frequent handsome presents, should go with her, 
and to this the girls had laughisgly consented. 

She had been half-frightened at her own bold- 
ness when she started, but long before she reached 
the long stone building where most of the students 
had rooms she was laughing with Betty Wample 
at the oddity of the affair, and had promised her a 
gold bracelet if she would wait somewhere for her 
—perhaps in a quiet corner of the park—until she 
should be ready to return. 

“ For it will never do for him to walk back with 
me—madame mustn't see me walking alone with a 
man,”’ she had said, with a little toss of her head. 
“ Only you must stay where you can see us, Betty, 
and tell Mag Delanoand Sue Jameson how mistaken 
they were for once in their lives.” 

“ Are you sure he is alone ?” Betty asked ; and 
Ruby Gordon bent her head to listen. 

“] think so,’ she said, at last. “I don’t hear 
even a whisper.” 

And with a sudden turn of her slender white wrist 
Ruby Gordon had opened the door, and both of 
them stepped quickly into the room, closing the 
door behind them. : 

At a table covered with writing materials sat 
Felix Masson; though he was evidently paying 
more attention to the bottle of wine before him 
than to the work which he was hastily turning over 
in search of the last page which he had written. 

Just then his dark face was anything but hand- 
some; there was a decided scowl upon it, and the 
masses of black hair were tossed back in wild con- 
fusion, while the baleful light in his eyes would 
have made most women shrink back in alarm. 

At the sound of their light steps he turned round 
in his chair and stared at the intruders. For one 
moment Ruby Gordon stared as silently ; then, with 
her fair cheeks flushed rosy-red, she made a back- 
ward step. 


“Go out, Betty,’ she whispered. “Wait in the 


hall until we come, and then follow us to the park. 
I shall not make you wait long.’’ 

Betty obeyed without a word, and Ruby Gordon 
was left face to face with her lover, ‘hen she threw 
back her veil. 





** Ruby! Miss Gordon!” he cried, springing to hia 
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anxiety of heart that gave so singular and un- 
pleasing a colour to his whole manner and bear- 
ing. 

The baronet had kept his word at any rate to the 
letter if not the spirit of his promise to Thyra 
Desmond. 

He had demanded and obtained an interview with 
her patroness, on the very day subsequent to his 
meeting with the young girl in the Botanic Gardens 
at Glassnevin, but there was rather a repelling per- 
sistence than a gentle and touching pleading in his 
manner that had a resenting and not a softening 
influence on the Lady Maud. 

She was high-spirited and generous by nature, but 
fortune had placed her in a most unfavourable 
school for such submission as the baronet de- 
manded,. 

She would have sacrificed much fora gentle and 
humble suppliant, but her whole instiuct rebelled at 
such a tone as Sir Hilary assumed in his imperious 
behest. 4 

“I am perfectly capable of appreciating and, I 
hope, sympathizing with Miss Vesci in her afflic- 
tion,” she replied, with a touch of hard defiance in 
her tone, “but I cannot really see that I am so 
bound to come to the rescue that I should ignore my 
own children and give up a governess with whom 
I am most entirely satisfied in order to meet her 
fancied need. It is not as if it was some old friend 
or some beloved relative whom I had taken from her 
home and injured your youvg daughter by the capri- 
cious choice,” 

Sir Hilary was for the moment silenced in his self- 
sufficient arguments—he was proved to be at the 
very least weak in the logic of bis plea and driven, 
sorely against his will, into more humble and re- 
pugnart entreaty. 

** Lady Maud, I am a very untutored suppliant,” 
he said, coldly. “It is perhaps the first time I ever 
asked a favour of any human being, and it goes sadly 
against the grain to play my part as I should, bat if 
you, a8 @ parent, cannot comprehend my feelings 
it were vain to weary you or myself by the repetition 
of my arguments. i will not occupy your time 
longer. I will better spend my own efforts in seek- 
ing some substitute for this coveted young person as 
wy child’s companion and nurse.” 

He rose as he spoke and prepared to quit the 
room, but Lady Maud arrested his progress. 

“Sir Hilary, you are. certainly somewhat too 
abrupt and basty, considering the circumstances of 
the case,’ she said, with a wonderful dignity of 
manner, “but, for your daughter’s sake, 1 excuse 
your warmth and yield to your request. Miss Des- 
wound is free to leave me at her pleasure,” 


To be continued, 





TOM AND I, 


rar eee 
CHAPTER IV. 


I uxsiTATED for a moment, then continued : 

“And she sxid everybody wag talking of you, 
and what a fine-looking couple you were.” 

“Yes,” and this time the yes rang out rather 
sharply, but brought no response from me. 

I bad told him all I had to tell him of Miss 
Elliston, and, after waiting a few moments, he began 
himself : oy 

‘* Miss Elliston is a very handsome girl, with fine 
manuers and style. She is considered a great catch, 
I believe. Would you like to see her—that is, enough 
to call on her with me when you are able? She 
asked me to bring you, a8 her time is so fully oc- 
cupied, Wiil you go?” 

“No, Tom, I'd rather not. I'd do much to please 
you, but not that. It is her place to call on me, if 
phe cares to know me.” 

I said this faintly, and with tears gathering in my 
eyes, and a horrid feeling of loneliness gathering in 
my heart. ° 

I was losing Tom sure, and it made me very sad, 
and made the old life to which I must return seem 
harder than before, Perhaps it was this, and perhaps 
it was that I had no vital force with which to rally, 
no bank to draw from, as the physician said, which 
kept me an invalid all the winter, with barely 
strength to walk about my room, and drive oc- 
casioually with ‘Tom, who came to see me nearly 
every day,aud who surrounded me with every 
possible comfort aud luxury, even to the providing 
me with a maid to wait upon me. I protested 
against this, knowing how hard it would be to go 
back to my work after so much petting, and saying 
60 once to Tom when he was spending the evening 
with me. 

“Go back to your work again! What do you 
“mean ?”’ he asked, and I said : 

“Mean just what 1 say. Take care of myself as 





soon as Iam able, and—and—you are married, as 
they say you are going to be.” 

Since the morning after the party he had never 
mentioned Miss Elliston or referred to her in any 
way, and his silence was beginning to annoy me, and 
so I added : 

“ You are, are you not ?’’ 

“ Are what ?” he asked, with a comical gleam in 
his eye. 

“Are going to be married?’ I replied, and he 
continued : 

* Yes, I believe I am, provided the lady will have 
me. Do you think she will ?” 

“Have you! Of course she will,” I said, quite 
vehemently, and felt my whole face burn with ex- 
citement. 

“And if do marry,” Tom added, “why should 
that compel you to return to your teaching, I’d like 
to know? Wouldn’t you still be my care ?” 

“No,” I answered, emphatically. “I shall just 
take care of myself as I did before you came from 
India. It will not be any harder.” 

“T’m not so sure of that,” ‘om answered, with 
a laugh, nor was I so sure of it either, and after he 
was gone I remember that I cried bitterly over the 
certainty of his marriage and the change it would 
bring to me, 

During the next three or four weeks I did not see 
Tom quite as often as usual; he was very busy he 
told me, occupied I supposed with Miss Elliston, 
whom I saw with him in the gardens when I was 
in April. 

Mrs. Trevyllan was walking by my gide, and 
first called my attention to their coming straight 
towards us, and so near that to escape into a by- 
path was impossible. Tom saw me at the same 
moment, and I fancied there was'a look of annoyance, 
as if the meeing was one he would have avoided. 
But it was too late now. We were very near each 
other, and wishing to spare him the necessity of re- 
coguition, if possible, I pulled my blue hood closely 
about my faceand pretended to be very much interested 
in a bed of crocuses. 

But Tom was not inclined to pass me by, and before 
I quite knew what I was doiag I had been presented 
to Miss Elliston, and sie was looking at me and I was 
looking at her, and each was forming an opinion of 
the other not altogether complimentary. Mine of 
her was: Fine-looking, stylish—very stylish, but 
cold as an iceberg, selfish, smooth and deep, and if it 
be true that in the case of every married couple there 
is one who loves and one who permits it, Tom will 
be the one who loves and she the passive recipient. 
I should as soon think of receiving a caress from an 
iceberg as from that c+lm, quiet, self-possessed woman. 
Poor Tom, with his warm, loving heart, and de- 
monstrative nature. This was my opinion of Miss 
Elliston, while hers of me, I fancy, was something 
as follows: ‘That little dowdy, faded old maid, 
Mr. Gordon’s cousin! and does Lady Fenton think 
T’ll ever consent to her living with me asa poor 
relation ?”’ 

I thought I read all this in her eyes, which scanned 
me 80 curiously, while she tried to be agreeable and 
said she was glad to see me, that she had been 
coming to call upon me for a long time, but really her 
time was not her own, and she wished I would come 
to see her with Mrs, Trevyllan, * Who, naughty girl, 
owes me a party call,” she added, playfully, and shak- 
ing her finger at the “naughty girl’’she made a 
movement to pass sate 

Tom said very little, and I felt he was glad when 
the interview was over,and I was being trundled 
along the road farther and farther from him and 
his fiancée, She was that, I almost knew, and when, 
three weeks later, hetold me of a place in Finchley 
Road, Hampstead, which was for sale, and which he 
meant to buy, I was sure of it, and asked him when 
it was to be. 

“The wedding you mean?” and he looked 
so quizzically at me. “I'd like it as soon as the 
middle of June. How do you suppose that would suit 
her?” 

Ithought he could ascertain that better by asking 
her rather than me, and I told him so a little 
pettihsly, I am afraid, though he did not seem the 
least bit ruffled, but held me high in his arms just as 
he did the night he came from India and said: 

‘© Mousey must manage to get back somecolour in 
her cheeks, for I want her to look her best at the 
wedding.” 

Secretly I hoped I'd be ill and unable to go, but 
I did not say so, and when, a few days later, he came 
and told me he had bought Rose Park and wished 
me to drive out with him and see it I did not object, 
but put on my hat and shawl with a feeling as if I 
were about to visit a grave instead of the charming 
spot which Rose Park proved to be. 

The house stood in an enclosure of two acres, and 





we went through the grounds first, admiring the 
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beautiful flowers and shrubs, the velvety grass, the 
statuary gleaming so white through the distan; 
trees, the rustic seats and gravel walks and pretty 
little fountain which sent up such tiny jots of water 
near the front door. 

How delightful it all was! just a bit of country ip 
the busy city, from which it was shut out by a high 
stone wall, over which the ivy was rioting 4 
luxuriantly. And yet in my heart there was an acho 
asI thoyght how very, very seldom I should ever 
go there, and in imagination I saw Miss Elliston’; 
tall, graceful figure wandering about the shaded 
walks with Tom or sitting down to restin the rose- 
covered arbour, just as he and I were doing, he ask- 
ing me innumerable questions about the place, how 
I liked it and if I thought his wife, would be suited 
with it. 

“Suited!” Ieried. “She ought, for I think it g 
little Paradise. I did not kaow there was such a 
pretty place in’ London, city and country all in 
one, 

“ Well then, Mousey,” he said, “if you like tho 
grounds go much, let us go inside and see what you 
think of the house, and what—if any—changes you 
would suggest.” 

The inside of the house took my breath away, it 
was so handsome and yet so cozy and home-like, as 
if made to live and be happy in. There was nothing 
formal about it, nothing too grand to be used every 
day, aud yet it was elegaut and rich, and [ felt like 
one in a dream as Tom lead me through room aifter 
room, some with low windows and balcgnies, others 
opening into “little conversatories, and all so 
charming that I could not tell which I liked the 
best. 

“ Has Miss Elliston been here? Has she seen it?” 
I asked, and Tom replied : 

“Not yet. I wished to bring you here first and 
see if there was any alteration you could suggest.” 

“I?” and I looked quickly up at him. “She 
would not think much of my taste, fancy. Neither 
do I think she will care to have a thing changed. It 
is all so charming, especially her room.” 

That was indeed the glory of the house, so large 
and airy, and commanding a fine view of the town 
outside the gardeu wall. To the south was a larze 
bay window, fitted up just like a fairy playhouse, 
with pictures and flowers and lace curtains across 
the arch anda canary bird carolling a merry song 
in his handsome cage. To the west a long bil- 
cony, with two or three easy-chairs and at each 
corner’an urn full of bright flowers and dro»ping 
vines. Such a nice place to sit and read, or work 
in the morning, especially as a door from it conu- 
municated with the sleeping-room, which had tio 
tallest bedstead and bureau I had ever seen, and was 
pretty enough for the queen herself. Indeed, £ 
doubted whether there was in Buckingham Palace 
or Windsor Castle any rooms as pretty and suyges- 
tive of genuine comfort as these, and I said so to 
Tom as we stood in what he called“ my wife's 
room” with the south bay window and the long west 
balcony. 

“ Then you really like it, and think you could be 
happy here!’? Tom said, sitting down upon the blue 
satia couch, and drawing me beside him, ‘ 

“ Happy !’? I repeated ; “yes, perfectly with peo- 

le whom I loved, and Iam sure you'll be happy, 

om, and I’m so glad for you that you have sv 
beautiful a home.” 

He was silent a moment, and then he said : 

“ Norah, you have not selected your room yet. ! 
know which I have designed for you, but I want 
you to be suited. Cau you tell me which you woul? 
like ?” 

Now was the time to make an end of all ‘the talk 
about my living with him at Rose Park, and I began : 

“Tom, why can’t you understand how impossible 
it is that I should stay here after you are married? 

“ Why impossible ?” he asked, and I replied : 

“ Because there is nothing iu common between me 
and Miss Elliston. She is elegant, and grand, aud 
high-born, and I am a little plain old maid of whom 
she would be ashamed even asa poor relation. She 
loves you, and you will be happy with her alone. I 
should only be an element of discord in your house- 
hold. No, Tom, don’t speak till lam through. My 
mind is fully made up. I cannot live with you, and 
shall resume my old work again and so be indepen- 
dent. But I thank you all the same for your kind 
offer, and shall be happier in the old life, knowing 
you are in London, where I can reach you if any- 
thing should happen.” =~ é 

ihad made my speech, and when it was ended 
Tom began in a tone of voice I had never heard 
from him before, except as I remember dimly the 
time I was so ill, and heard him say : 

“ Dear little girl, please Heaven spare her to me 
now,” i 

Sitting in the wiodow, as | fancied I sat then, 49 
watching the man who ministered so tenderly to the 
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gir, I had there was love in his voice and 
manner, but when the cobwebs of delirium cleared 
away the past seemed very vague and misty, and 
sometimes I doubted if I had seen or heard any- 
thing, or if Tom’s lips had touched mine more than 
once a8 a brother’s lips never touch those of his 
sister. Now, howevay, there could be no mistaking 
his voice, or the fact that he had wound his arm 
around my waist and drawn me nearer to him, 

“Norab,” he began, “ do you remember that summer 
afternoon yearg ago when you walked with me down 
the lane and said good-bye at the stile when the 
stage stopped to take me up? Yes, you remember 
it, and how the boy cried and the wild words he 
spoke about having meant you for his wife—you, 
who were six months his senior, and felt yourself to 
be his grandmother. Norah, I was in earnest then 
and there was such a pain in my heart as I watched 
you standing on the stile and waving your hand to 
me, and to myself I said, ‘Please Heaven, if I can’t 
have her I’ll never have anybody.’ Then the years 
went by and changes came and the boy-love seemed 
to have died out, though I never saw a fair English 
face in India that I did not contrast it with yours 
and say to myself, ‘Norah’s is the best, though 


I had money and social position, and more than one 
mother wanted me for her daughter, and I knew it 
and, being human, was flattered by it somewhat, but 
always remembered you and the summer afternoon 
when we said good-bye at the stile. Then Miss 
Elliston came to India. It was an honour to be 
noticed by her, and I was thus honoured, and as the 
friend of her favourite brother, was often at their 
rooms and came to know her well. She is very 
handsome, and though she may be cold and haughty 
to those whom she considers her inferiors she is 
sweet and gracious to her equals and was the most 
popular girl in Calcutta, I was much in her society 
and liked her better than any girl I knew and, as 
was natural, our names came at last to be mentioned 
together and 1 was looked upon asa suitor for her 
hand, but I never was, Norah—never.” 

I started then, but the arm around my waist 
strengthened its hold, and he continued : 

‘““T was not a marrying man, I thought, and, when- 
ever I did dream of a home and wife, your face came 
always before me as it looked that day when you 
watched me goipg from you. ‘It ig not like that 
now,’ I said to myself. ‘Norah must have grown 
old in these dozen years,’ And then I sent for the 
photograph, which, when it came, astonished me 
somuch by its sweet, pensive beauty and girlish 
fairness that I changed my mind and thought I was 
a marrying man and that no other face than that of 
the original could ever satisfy me. So I came home 
aud found you more. than I had hoped. I saw at 
once that you, too, associated me:with Miss Elliston 
and, as a means of winning you, I suffered you to be 
deceived. Miss Elliston is nothing to me—never 
can be anything to me, even if you now refuse to 
select your room at Rose Park. Which shall it be, 
Norah? Will you take the pretty suite you supposed 
was intended for another, and will you let me be 
somewhere in the vicinity, say within call, in case 
you need me?’* 

It was a novel way of asking me to be his wife, 

but it was like Tom, and I understood what it meant, 
and for a moment sat perfectly still, too much over- 
come to speak. Then, as Tom pressed me for an 
answer, and said, ‘‘Come, Norah, I am bound to 
marry somebody, so which shall it be, Miss Elliston 
or you?’ I answered, “T think it better be me; but, 
oh, Tom, I never dreamed of such a thing,” and then, 
of course, I cried, and Tom soothed and quieted me 
in the usual way, and we sat and talked it over, and 
T found that I must have loved him all my live, and 
he was certain he had loved me since the first day of 
his arrival at the old home, when he chased me 
with an apple-tree worm, which he sncceeded in 
dropping into my neck and for which I rewarded 
bim with a long scrach on his face. 
_ It was settled that we should be married sometime 
in June, and that Archie’s mother and Lady Darinda 
should be invited to the wedding, which otherwise 
was to be void of guests, with the exception of the 
Misses Keith and Mrs. Trevyllan. How surprised 
these last were, and how glad, and how much they 
made of me as the future Mrs, Gordon. I went and 
told Lady Fenton myself, and she insisted upon 
giving me a wedding, and saying that I should be 
married from her house in Grosvenor Square. But 
to that Tom would not listen. A quiet wedding 
suited him better, with no fuss and worry, and no one 
to criticize, 

Lady Darinda was bitterly disappointed, and was 
tot to be appeased until ‘T’om consented to allow her 
to give us a party after our return from Switzerland, 
for we were going there on the bridal trip—going to 
Se the glorious Alps once more, with their ever- 





in the sunshine like silver jewels on a bed of green. 
Oh! that lovely June morning, when the air was 
filled with the perfame of roses and violets, and not 
acloud hung over Kensington. My wedding morning 
and it comes back to me so freshly now, with the 
song of the robin in the tree by my window, the 
dewy sweetness of the air, the deep blue of the sky, 
the smiles, and tears, and kisses of Mrs. Trevyllan 
and the Misses Keith, the loud, decided talk of Lady 
Darinda, the quiet “ Heaven bless you, chttd, and 
make you happy,” of Archie’s mother when she was 
ushered into my room, for both ladies came to the 
house and went with me to the church in the street 
jast round the corner, where Tom met me, radiant 
and happy, and so handsome in his new suit “right 
from Paris,” and the old saucy, teasing smile in his 
eyes and about his mouth, as he looked down upon 
me and heard me promise to love, honour and obey. 
There were no tears at my wedding, and I trust no 
sorry hearts, though Miss Lucy Elliston was there 
with her brother Charlie, mere lookers-on, and when 
the ceremony was over, and we were going down the 
aisle, she confronted Tom, laughingly, and said: 

“IT meant to see you married whether you iavited 
or me not.” 

To me she was very polite and affable, and I re- 
membered what Tom had said of her sweet gracious- 
ness to those whom she thought her equals. I was 
that now, aud she said something about seeing much 
of me when I returned to Eogland ; but she has not, 
and we shall never be more than mere calling ac- 
quaintances, with occasionally a dinner or a lonch. 
Lady Darinda gave the promised party and I 
wore white satin and pearls, and the white boots 
Tom bought with the dozen, and Archie’s Solitaire, 
too, for Tom told me about it one night at Giesbach 
were we spent two delightful weeks, wandering 
through the woods and up and down the falls to the 
shores of the lake. . 

“T did not wish to see it on your finger then,” he 
said, “ when you were so‘illandIfeared you might 
die ; but now you have the wedding-ring and are ab- 
solutely mine, I do not care, and you can wear it if 
you choose.”’ 

I did choose, for I had a weakness for diamonds, 
and this was a superb one, handsomer even than the 
me Tom gave me, which chagrined him, I think, a 
little. 

The party. was a great success, so far as numbers, 
and dress,and music, and titled people were concern- 
ed; and I was, I believe, considered a success, too, 
especially after it was generally known that I came 
near being Lady Cleaver of Brierton Lodge, and that 
Tom was one-of the Gordons, with heaps of money 
and the prettiest piace in St. John’s Wood. For my- 
self, I did not likethe party at all, and felt tired, and 
bored, and glad when it was over and [ could go 

back to the beautiful home where I have been go 

happy since the dayTom brought me here 4s his 
bride. 

Itis wife now. The bridal festivities are all in the 
past ; the bridal dress worn at Lady Darinda’s party 
is yellowed by time, and on the terrace infront of the 
bow window where I am writing two children are 
playing—my sweet, blue-eyed Nellie of six, and my 
brave, sturdy boy of four, with light brown hair and 
a freck on his nogejust where ‘'om’s used to be 
when he, too, was a boy. We called him Archie, to 
please the dear old lady, whom I have learned to love 
so much, and who divides her time about equally 
between Lady Darinda and myself. The children 
call her grandma, and I heard Archie explaining to 
the gardener’s son, the other day, that she was really 
his grandmother because she was the mother of his 
first father ! 

To me the past seems all a dream, and when I 
look about upon my home, and hear the voices of my 
children shouting on the lawn, and see their father 
coming up the walk, and know that he will soon be 
at my side, bending over me in the old, teasing, 
loving way, I cannot realize that I am she who once 
plodded so drearily through the London fog and 
rain, hunting for work with which to get my daily 
bread, Heaven has been very good to me, and 
though I have known much of poverty and sorrow 
it is over now, and in all the United Kingdom there 
is not a happier home than mine, or a happier pair, I 
am sure, than Tom and I, and go this quiet story, of 
real English life is done. 


THE END 





Tue presents which the Prince of Wales is to 
carry with him to India are being rapidly prepared. 
The most artistic will be those executed by Messrs. 
Phillips, of Cockspur-street, which consist of large 
golden medal lions engraved with a profile of the 
Prince on one side, and with three feathers on the 
other, Fifty golden rings, each equal in weight to 
nine sovereigns, have been designed, and are being 
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inscription, a profile of the Prince and his crest, and 
are more likely to be preserved in cases by their 
lucky owners than to be worn on the fingers of the 
dusky potentates. Besides the jewellery, gifts of 
various kinds will be shipped on board the ‘ Serapis.” 
Amongst them will be many valuable books, but the 
chief and those likely to be most valued are several 
open carriages, landaus and breaks, which, together 
with sets of harness and gorgeously ornamented 
riding and driving whips, will be distributed amongst 
those His Royal Highness will most delight to 
honour, The cost of these gifts will be borne by the 
Prince himself. 








THE SHADOW OF A SIN. 


“Tats must be the door, Betty. Will you go in 
first, or shall I ?” 

The sweet voice vibrated with hidden laughter, 
and the blue, bright eyes shone like stars under the 
filmy veil. 

Ruby Gordon had been desperately in love with 
that wild young student, Felix Masson, ever since 
the day she first saw him; while he had been as 
much in love with heras it was his nature to be 
with any woman. 

She had been out walking, in solemn procession 
with the rest of Madame Roy’s pupils, when 
glancing "p carelessly, expecting to see nothing 
more pleasant than brick walls and white shutters, 
she saw in an open window, looking down at her, 
the dark, handsome face of young Mrs. Gilbert’s 
brother. Since that day, quite two years since, she 
had continued to love and admire him. But, alas 
for Ruby! Felix Masson’s fancies seldom lasted 
longer than a year and a day, and it was already 
nine montis since his love, which he had vowed 
should be eternal, had waned. 

There had actually been some sort of an engage- 
ment between them, but of late his neglect had 
been so marked that the girls were constantly 
teazing her about her recreaut lover, and two of 
the bolder ones had laida wager that, in spite of her 
engagement, she dare not go to his rooms and 
invite him to walk with her, or, that if she did it, 
he would refuse to accompany her. 

Perhaps it was a wild and foolish thing to do; 
but then Ruby Gordon had been used half her life- 
time to the doing of foolish things. In one week 
more she should leave schooland go home to her 
guardian’s sober household ; and she would not— 
nay, she could not—go without seeing him, and 
finding out for herself if her boasted power would 
avail her anything, or if it was really truco, what 
half of them said, that he meant to jilt her. 

She had only stipulated that Betty, one of the 
servant girls whom she had won over to her service 
by frequent handsome presents, should go with her, 
and to this the girls had laughisgly consented. 

She had been half-frightened at her own bold- 
ness when she started, but long before she reached 
the long stone building where most of the students 
had rooms she was laughing with Betty Wample 
at the oddity of the affair, and had promised her a 
gold bracelet if she would wait somewhere for her 
—perhaps in a quiet corner of the park—until she 
should be ready to return. 

“ For it will never do for him to walk back with 
me—madame mustn't see me walking alone witha 
man,” she had said, with a little toss of her head. 
“ Only you must stay where you can see us, Betty, 
and tell Mag Delanoand Sue Jameson how mistaken 
they were for once in their lives.” 

“ Are you sure he is alone ?” Betty asked ; and 
Ruby Gordon bent her head to listen. 

“T think so,’’ she said, at last. “I don’t hear 
even a whisper.” 

And with a sudden turn of her slender white wrist 
Ruby Gordon had opened the door, and both of 
them stepped quickly into the room, closing the 
door behind them. 

At a table covered with writing materials sat 
Felix Masson; though he was evidently paying 
more attention to the bottle of wine before him 
than to the work which he was hastily turning over 
in search of the last page which he had written. 
Just then his dark face was anything but hand- 
some; there was a decided scowl npon it, and the 
masses of black hair wore tossed back in wild con- 
fusion, while the baleful light in his eyes would 
have e@ most women shrink back in alarm. 

At the sound of their light steps he turned round 
in his chair and stared at the intruders. For one 
moment Ruby Gordon stared as silently ; then, with 
her fair cheeks flushed rosy-red, she made a back- 
ward step. 

“Go out, Betty,’’ she whispered. “Wait in the 
hall until we come, and then follow us to the park, 
I shal! not make you wait long.”’ 

Betty obeyed without a word, and Ruby Gordon 
was left face to face with her lover, ‘hen she threw 
back her veil. 
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** Ruby! Miss Gordon!’ he cried, springing to hia 
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feet, “ this is really amunexpected honour! Towhat 
fortunate accident am I indebted for this visit ?”’ 

Another blush—this time a blush of triumph 
—overspread the pretty face. 

“Then you are glad to seo me?” she asked, 
coming a step nearer. ; 

He reddened a little, and laughed. 

‘*What man would be foolish enough ‘to say he 
was not glad to see a pretty woman? And you are 
pretty, Ruby!” 

“] did't come here ‘to be flattered, sir. But I 
can’t talk ‘to you ‘here either—will you come out 
with me?” 

““Why not talk here? We are quite alone, ‘and 
here is a delightful easy-chair.” 

‘I don’t care for easy-chairs,” she said, begin- 
ning to be alarmed, “‘ and I do want you to come 
and walk.” 

“Tt would be very nice, I don’t think there is 
anything I should enjoy more, but then you know 
the old ‘adaga, ‘duty before and and i have 
this essay to finish before night.” 

Ruby dropped all at once into the chair he hhad 
placed for her. She felt as if she conld not stand 
another minute. 

‘* By the way,’’ he said, when she did not speak, 
“whois your companion? Won't she come in?” 


The single word came out short and abrupt, and 
her eyes darkened. 

“‘T don’t want to offend you, Ruby, but-really I 
cannot go this afternoon.” 

* And you thimk | am foolish enough to believe 
that it is this that keeps you,”’ she said, scornfully, 
touching the paper, which he had at dengthdound, 
with her neatly gloved hand. 

‘* Now youare angry, Ruby. I wonder if there 
ever was a woman who could keep her temper when 
she couldn't have her own way ?”’ 

“Tam not losing my temper, Felix, but what 
do you think Sue Jameson said about you this 
morning?” 

** Don’t give me riddles to guess, Ruby. Itien’t' 
my forte.” | 

‘* Sho said,” continued Ruby, her cheeks flushing 
with some deep emotion, “ that she would give me 
six months in which to break my heart, for that‘you| 
were sure to jilt me,”’ | 

“Miss Jameson must be a fool,” he said, 
roughly. 

“Then it isn’t true, Felix—all that they say | 
about you? Though you know,” she added, re-| 
proachfully, ‘that you haven't been near me ‘for 
six weeks, and in five days more I am going 
home.”’ | 

“Five days is it? I hadn’t thought it was so) 
near.”’ 
“ And so I should have liked one more walk in’ 
the park under thedear old trees, Felix:; but if-you | 
really can’t come to day——”’ | 

‘* Nor any other day, Ruby. Let usisay good-bye 


ere. i 
Ruby Gordon stared at him with wide, astonished | 
eyes. | 
“You see, Ruby, we.are almost sure not to wee | 
each other hereafter. You'll vanish away into an | 
enchanted world of your own, aud I must dradge 
on here or eleewhere @ miserable being scared at | 
my own poverty.” 
“My world won’t be an enchanted one by any | 
means,’’ she said, the bright eyes filling with tears, 
“ and you know, Felix, that 1 do not fear poverty. 
Is it for my sake you said those crael words?” 

“No—yes. I must m an heiress, Ruby, and 
you will find a rich husband who will.adore you.” 

Ruby Gordon got up and moved ‘silently toward 
the door. 

When she had almost reached it he sprang for- 
ward and seized her hand. 

“Let go my hand, sir, instantly!” she said, in a 
husky voice. 

** Not until you have forgiven me, Ruby. And 
you'll say good-bye ?”’ he suid, slowly. 

*““No,1i will say nothing. iI have wasted too 
many words on you already.” 

** Just once,” he asked. “Do, Ruby!” 

But she snatched her hand away, and hastily 
opened the door, and ran recklessly down the long 
hall; while Felix Masson turned back to the dis- 
orderly table with a disappointed look. 

“T didn’t believe she had so much fire,” he mut- 
tered to himself. “I was sure she would jet me kiss 
her good-bye. Well, that chapter is finished, and 
now for Lilburn and the pretty heiress.”’ 

More miserable than she had ever been in her 
life. Ruby Gordon went blindly on until, breathless 
with running, Betty overtook her, and saw at once 
with only half a glance that something had hap- 
pened to disconcert her, but she did not mean to 
yotice it, 

“I thought he was never going to let you go, 
«iss, and we shall have to hurry back, or I shall be 

Aissed.” 


Ruby stopped and looked at her with white, 


| 


‘Gordon, slowly, “that woe aid not 


|| had won his heiress at Jast. Not pretty Beth 


a ever tall, Betty, :you will be sorry 
, ‘Tell, miss! I canchold my tongue till dooms- 


at petteiege ene 
m ‘ou 

“I een do that too,” 

“Only tell me what it iq, miss-” 

“Tell them—anybody who aska:yon,” said Ruby 
‘his room was empty, and that we walked in the park 
Mee a "Gord she replied 

“ @8, 588 on,”” . « 

And oe wet oo shall have ‘the bracelet.” 
stdle‘in-‘at 


at the front gate ‘and sank down ‘on a seat under 

one of ‘the trees to think. 

hor lenting taneously apuinat Ghe'toee, th 5 UN of 
er leaning i itree, ab 

embroidery in her hand. : 

“There! whatdo you thinkf ‘that, Mag?” she 
asked, innocently, ‘holding up = skein of cherry 
floss. ‘ Isn't it-a perfect. match?” 

Mag looked somewhat:surprised, but yes. 
‘But when did you get back?” she inquired, 
anxiously, “‘ We have been waiting this hour to 
know how you mt 

“ Oh, not at all,” said Ruby, counting her.stiches 
as she spoke. ‘‘He wasn’t.in, and-of sourse we 
didn’t dare to wait.” 

‘Maybe he hid himself when the’saw you com- 
ing,” said Miss Delano, apitatalls, tec she was dis- 
appointed at not winning wager. 

““Maybe so,” said Ruby, carelessly. 
silly to go, any sf 

“——, Miss De o replied. ‘* Well, as there is 
no news, T shall go back to the house and practise 
that horrid duet.” ‘ 

For the next five days Ruby wore a cheerful faca, 
defying her most intimate friends to find a.shadow| 
of sorrow in‘her beautiful eyes. 

Even when she bade Felix Musson govd-bye under 
the gaslights in Madame Roy’s parlour the night of 
‘the concert there was'ndét‘s quiver df an eyelash or| 
a faltering sound in the sweet voice. ) 

“Of course I shall ‘see ‘yon again some day,’’ | 
she said, putting her hand in his with a’ready smile ' 
which deceived every girl who watched her, “‘and 
so I don’t mean to say gond-bye even now. Perhaps | 
a be glad to say it sonte time,” she added | 

¥. 
They pavted that night, though neither antivi- | 
pated it, for many long years. Quite as little did | 
they dream that tae long-postponed meeting would | 
be part of the saddest of tragedies im a life notover 
bright. 

Six , 
somew 





“It was’ 


had d away, and Felix Masson, 
t sted te numberlesa disappoint menta, 


Lilburn—she had long since married a worthier 
man—but a fair young girl, almost as pretty as 
Beth, and with twice her money. A shy, tender- 
hearted girl, who, having been brought up in a con- 
verftschool, ‘had seen very little of the outside 
world ; and ‘who, ‘having met Felix , had 
fatien im ‘love with ‘his dark eyes and handsome 
mouth, with ‘his fond smiles and foolish words, and 
when ‘he asked her ‘to'be his wife dhe burst into a 
flood of happy tears and said she could ask for'no 
brighter fate. . 

They had ‘been married abouts month, and he had 
brought her te make his sister a visit, and Mrs. 
Gilbert, who admired ‘her brother in spite of his 
follies, and was much inclined to love his wife, 
had taken them {© every place of interest in and 
around the town. 

It was the day before they were to go home, end 

they were sitting at the breakfast table, filling up 
the time with idle talk and jest, when Mrs. Gilbert 
suddenly spoke : 
“Tye thought of something at last, Pelix ; 
and you, Lil, just listen and see if yon likeit. We 
have been to all imaginable pleasant places, you 
know. Now, to-day suppose we go to the asylum for 
the insane ?” 

Lilian shuddered instinctively. It could be no 
joy to her, full of life, and health, and raptare, to 
see that crowd of nameless sorrowful ones for whom 
joy was a derision, health a heathen myth, and life 
a ‘tenant-house where they were compelled to stay 
because the rent was paid in advance, She felt at 
the moment as if she would rather be lost in some 
cavern, away from the light of the happy sun than 
to see it shine upon such utter misery. 

But Felix desired to go, and she hastily pushed 
her own desires out of sight, and endeavoured to 
meet her husband’s eye with something like sun- 
shine on her face. 

Two hours later they all went out together to 
take their last ride. The sun was shining, birds 
were singing, the fair earth smiled its fairest, and 
Lilian Masson felt her cheeks glow and her heart 
grow glad within her in spite of that dreaded visit 


to ‘hold your tongue. You : 
.” said Battie, smadthiy. Fa, 


a him—that | f 


e brave ‘heart, Lil. "We ‘will 
Bean HA you:can migs‘us.” 
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and : 
at Lilian head. ' 
“T will ‘here, Felix, forI am just a little 
‘tired ‘with ‘all sight-seeing. can rest in 
‘this easy-chair window ~ you and Mary 


come Denk trea Zant horrible region below stairs.” 

Mrs. Gilbert yeagnel metrily, but Felix lingered 
&@ moment, and down to kiss his wife good-by. 
* be back 

And they were gone. 

She'was quitenlone, ‘and leaned ‘her head back 
against the cushions of the chair, and wondered 
silently what those pele creatures would do if they 
ould break through those grated doors. 

Saddenly she felt:a light touch‘on herarm. She 
was startled and sprang ‘to‘her feet. But a soft, 
quiet laugh reassured her, ‘and she sank back 
again, watching her new companion with curious 


eyes. 
She was tall and slender, with black shining hair 
‘bound.abont her head, and dark eyes that were sad 
as a stormy twilight. é 
Her slender hands were white and pretty as 
Lilian’s own, and she constantly olasped and 
unclaaped them, as if ahe know of nothing else to 


do. 
“What is;your name?” she asked, softly, veiling 
her dark eyes with their long lashes. 


“ Bat whatelse?” 2 a; ; 

“ Lilian Masson,” Lilian. replied, blushing with 
pride at the sound of her own name. 

“ And he—Felix—is your husband ?” 

Lilian looked ‘her astonishment. j 

“Do you know him?” she asked, staring at her 
ompanion. ; 

” r thought so once; .you think so now, But we 


| have both been mistaken. Do you think he really 


‘doves ‘you, dear'?”’ 

And the laughing fave 2 on ‘@ mocking look, 
and Lilian grew white with fear. 

“Tell me!” the strange girl said, 'and‘she stamped 
on the foor with her little Foot. 

Wild faces peered ont'at the cell-doors, ‘and mai 
eyes flashed defiance at them. 

Lilian denped from her chair eagor only to get 


we Gel ame!” reiterated her tormentor, pashing 
her back, aad standing in front of her'so that Lilian 
saw there was no/escape. 
“ Yes,” sho.replied, at length. “I know ho loves 
et 


’ “ Ha, ha!” wang out the mad girl’s Jaugh, 

waking up terrible echoes down the long corridor. 

“| kuew it, too,dear! Iknew it too! Butit'sa 
time ago!” a: 

‘Lilian was shaking with terror, but she thought 

she ‘heard voices in the hall, and she soreamed 

alond. 

Her cry was like a spark on . In 
moment her companion, with all the strength of in- 
sanity, hed seized her sl-nder white throat vith 
— an and with a mad grasn had choked back 

‘ory or P , Pa * 

Ah, how long the minutes were “Teaven pity 
them both! ‘One face dark, with a cruel triumph 
the other pale as ashes, with dark purple spots 
creeping over the fearful pallor of the tender skip 
and uw dark ring round her ‘throat. 

Taere were long minutes yet to follow, fall of 
horrible suffering, but over'these we draw the ¥ 
of silence. ’ 

Fina!ly there ‘came the sound of ‘hurrying feet, 
and Felix Masson and ‘his ‘sister entered the room 
and looked around for Lilian. 

This was what they saw. 

Lilian dying back im her chair, her golden hair 
half-anbound, and quite dead, her companion 
Ap in a far comer of the room, muttering to 


“It waame he loved! My brave, fond Felix 

Felix uttered one great cry of despair as he knelt 
down by his.dead wife. And the crazy girl crept 
her feet and came nearer. 

** See!’’ she said, “ there eee white wonder of 
awife! Ihave loved herto death! Kiss the pale 
lips and see if they grow red again! Hold her close 
to the heart where you promised I should rest a=) 
see if she blushes again!”’ : 

And she fell down beside him, while kind hands 








trembling lips. 


which must be made. 





* lifted her dead rival and bore her away. 
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red in 
tragedies. 
Felix Masson lives'still and has his wife’s great 
wealth to enjoy, byg mo one who looks‘at his white 


face and 


bent dream of calling him hapoy! 
Ww. 





FOR YOUNG MAIDENS. 

Apa May and Florence Hart-were interlaced, so 
to speak, by ‘the fies of friendship. By mature, these 
girls were as opposite as daylight and darkness. Ada 
May was a quiet, modest creature, affectionate and 
sensitive toa fault. For her ‘to endure unkindness 
was as impossible.as it isfor arose to keep in bloom 
after the autumn frosts have stolen its vitality. She 
was a frail, yet very ‘sweet and loveable girl. 
Florence Hart, on ithe contrary, was, ‘as we first 
introduce her to the reader,a sprightly creature, full 
of pranks and mischief. These two girls loved each 
other devotedly, 

Ada May was engaged ‘to. be married to Horace 
Keep. He was not distinguished for all those noble 
qualities many heroes have whom weread about,!but 
he was far from being desiitute of virtues. By ocupa- 
tion he was a clerk, and probably his presence in the 
community caused but very, little notice; yet in him 
were imbedded the principles of honour, and she wasia 
true-hearted though very sensitive person, and often 
acted ungallantly, if not stupidly, lest he should, per- 
chance, thrust his presence where it was mot particu- 
larly desired. 

But it was a matter of little consequence to Horace 
Keep and Ada May what'they were tothe world— 
thay knew they loved each other sufficiently to launch 
with safety upon the seaof matrimony,‘and that was 
enough to satisfy them, 

Florence not only knew of the betrothal.of Horace 
and Ada, bat the love for them ‘both made her know- 
ledge of this fact a pleasure. She had, :as ‘yet, no 
lover, nor did she know what a subtle power there 
is hidden in ‘love. But we ghallisee how a strange 
circumstanee, @ mere capricious jest on her part, 
at first, drew out her hidden passions, and how jt 
ended. 

One day, when Flo an@ Ada were together in 
the latter’s apartment, the former noticed Horace 
Keep’s photograph, and, while looking at dt, 
thought : 

“Here is a good opportunity to ‘take Horace's pic- 
ture, and some day, perhaps, I can have fun with ‘tat | 
Ada’s expense.” ; 

So thinking, she took it, nuobserved by Ada. Yet’ 
there was a mischievous smile playing u her | 
countenance which attracted Ada’s attention, and | 
which caused her'to ask 
ot What mischief are you studying now, Flo? Do! 

me,’ | 

“Pshaw? ‘Can't I took amused without planning | 
mischief? ‘You'll kuow when the ‘tines comes.” 

Ada was disappointed ‘by receiving such an wn- | 
satisfactory reply,and into ‘her heart there orept ‘an | 
unaccountable pang ; yetshe would mot step upon | 
forbidden ground. { 

“There, you are wounded now,’’ :said Florence, | 
asshe playfully threw ther arms iabout Ada, ani | 
gave herakiss, *“ Your telltale eyes/have divulged | 
the truth ; I can always tell whether you arepleased 
or displeased by your locks. But J shall keep my 
secret ! ' 

A few days afterward Ada stole off quietly te a | 
large elm tree, a few rods ‘from ‘her ‘s house. 
This was a frequent resort-of hers; she loved tego 
there alone, and drink in the loveliness.of nature,.and | 
spend hours ata time in ‘weaving and constructing | 
air castles in which she and Horace were some day 
to live ; lovely indeed was the future for her and her 
lover as she painted it, When Ada was missing Flo | 
always knew ‘where to find ‘her, though she was | 
very considerate, and seldom intruded herself on | 
“Ada in dreamland,” as she termed it. But to-day 
Flo thought she would carry her little plan into effect, 
and, having anticipated that Ada ‘would steal off 
quietly toher accustomed resort, she started early, 80 | 
as to get there first. 

Ada did not see Flo until she had. arrived within 
afew steps of her, and was so surprised at finding 
the girl there that she paused, like a person un- 
decided as to what todo. Althongh Florence was 
Seated with her back towards Ada, she was never- 
theless conscious of her presence. kn one hand she 
heid Horace’s picture, which she was kissing 
fervently, while in the other was her handkerchief 
oe which she seemed to be wiping away floods of 

rs. 


|| with you, whereby we caa-come to an b 





As Ada stood silently looking at her friend the 


latter rose to her feet, and, gazing fondly at the photo. 
graph inher hand,and giving it another kiss, she pre- 
tended to putitin her pocket, but, instead, it fell by 
accident, as it would seem, to the ground ; then'the 
mischievous girl, as if conscious that she was Gna’ 
place belonging to another, ran away. t 
When Ada saw the picture fall to the ground her’ 
first impulse was to ‘call out ‘to Florence and draw: 
her attention to the loss; but a strange, undefinable' 
feeling crept over her and held her es 
Soon, however, this ‘feeling left her, and moved 
involuntarily to the pot Plo had just left, whenthe’ 
og faceof Horace Keep was revealed atest 
8 t. : H 
If a serpent hail Fy nw the ground a 
the maiden.she could not have been more 
or more ‘hurt. That ev when Horace 
called on Ada, he could not un why dhe was 
so changed ; she seemed like @person {in a‘Gream.| 
He tried to find out what it was'that causeieuch a 
change in her manner, but she said at a word; and 
he imagined she shrank from tim. ‘This ‘both 
annoyed and vexed the lover, whose sensitive mature ; 


was wounded keenly ; and when ‘his patience was'| ‘with 


exhausted {he excused himse hyas possible, 
and went home. ’ 

Meantime, Florence Hart wasn ‘theallertto watch 
developments. When Keep ‘left ithe ‘house, that 
evening, she went into the foom where Ada was 
seated, resolved to ask if she had: the joke 
she was going to play.on ‘her, and if ‘the events of 
the day did not suggest ‘to the theme, With 
this intention she went iimto ithe ‘room, \butibefore her 
lips were unsealed shemsked heredlf the on: 

“ Who known butthat Innay ‘turn ‘this matter 
to my own self-interest? Horace Keep ‘is a fine 
gentleman, and he loves me next to Ada—she has 
told me so herself. 1 had better let matters take; 
their ows course, aud perhaps I can carry off the 

rize |’ . 

Wicked ‘thoughts gressed themselves so ‘thick anf 
fast into her mind=mstto frighten her, and to drive ther 
from Ada, whose ¥ery presence'now seemed acousa~ 
tory. But though #he ‘fled from her friend's — 
she could net flee from her own consciousness 


wrong-doi 

Very little simmber indeed came to ense ithe 
achingiheart and agitated mind of Ada Many ‘that 
night. (Nor was the slumber of Flo Hart entizdly 
free df mestlessness : yet a wickell spirit had taken 
possesdion of ther heart, and so filled it with a desire 
to become the recipient :¢f ‘Horace Keep’s love, that’ 
no amount of eonsciousness of having done an in- 
jury, keen and enduring, to:one whom #he ‘regarded’ 
as the dearest friend she had in the world, would. 
have induced her to retrace her steps. 

On the ensuing day Horace Keep wrote the fol- 
lowing note ; 

“ Dear ADA, your strange conduct of Jast evening | 
has troubled me ever since I left you. Ian put, 
but one construction upon your last night’s deport- 
me’ are'tireil of me. Yet,when I think 
of ‘your gentle and loving nature, I.cannot but repoil 
from euch e thought. May I not solicitian interview 


hho 


‘} the 


soft, pathetic tone. Then she took Flo’s hand in 
hers, end, kissing it, she prayed, ‘‘May Heaven blesa 
your ‘union, and make you a happy couple!” 

* 2 * * . 

SNever shone the sun more cheeriogly. It was a 
ens morning. The birds sang sweetly, as 

by @ divine inspiration. The house of Florence 
Hart's father was rapidly filling with relations and 
‘fri who had come there in response to invita- 
‘tionsigotten up in no mean style. Light hearts and 
‘smiling faces were those in that gathering, but none 
‘wereapparently so gay a8 those whom Hymen was 
abouttto jain-at the altar. 

“i wonder why .Ada is not here ?’’ remarked 
Horace to Florence. “Can it be possible that she 
thas itakren so strong a repugnance to me as to ignore 
tusventirely ?” 

“Lam sure I cannot say, my dear,” was the laconic 
méjdinder ; for Florence did not care to have her 
‘happy moment interrupted by allusions to one whom 
she hailiso injured. 

Sends bee ache — Flo,'we can take a little tour 
‘her quiet little village, aad surprise her 
a brief call. How will thet suit you ” 

“A good fifea, Horace. But here is the minister 
and we mustmowanake ready for the—I wish it were 
over!” 

Soon the vows warettdken, and Horace Keep and 
Florence Hart werenmanticil, 

Congratulations @wer the mewly wedded couple 
were sped ra cower ‘the iron rails toward the 
tranquil villagecdf ifirstlove. The railway 
skirted the edge aff tiie willage in a semi-circle, so 
‘that in coming mp ‘to @hextefion one could command 
a view of the whale it was while the train 
was ‘thundering wp ‘to @tation that the married 

ir’s attention owas divawn ‘to the uncertainty of 

‘by a solemn funeral procession, headed by an 

— whose agpadt was-more direful than 

“i wonller whomeean/bef” whispered Florence to 
ther husband, 

“I om sure I «unnot tell, but this solomn sight 
= ON Soma het am 

“Oh, Ho ory! We can stop 
‘here an our wéturn.end ascertain This is 
wo time {for-ustodlink of death. Come!!” 

‘That evering, when ithe couple were alone, Flor- 
tenve threw ‘her avme aifiectiouately dbout her hus- 
‘benillsmeck, and said: 

“My darling, what: mekesyoutso uilike yourself ? 
To-night you should be happier’than ever before— 
Iam.” And-she kissed her busband bewitchingly. 

“TI do mot know why it is, Florence,” replied 
Horace, “but Iam impressed that poor Ada is dead, 
and that perhaps some misunderstanding between us 
was the cause of her death.” 

“ Well, I must confess that you talk strangely on 
the first evening of our marriage! Ada May dead 
on account of a misunderstanding ? Pstiaw ! Horace, 
your ‘head must be turning. I knew her better than 
you did. knew she never eared much for you.” 

Horace was bewildered with a confusion of ideas. 
He.did not know but that hehed needlessly ‘wounded 
the feelings of his wife,and began to. upbraid ‘him- 





understanding ? Please Jet me hear from you soon, 
end allow me ‘to remain, asever, your ioving 
“ Horace.” 

‘Tiiis letter fell ‘into the ihands of Flovenca, wir, 
‘heving ‘first read,idestroyedit. Hence it was newer 
answered, ‘thereby leaving Keep to assume that, 
from some ‘eause, he had fallen ont of Ada Muy’s’ 
love, end even her respect. 

Mewntime, Ada, drooping under her affliction ‘like 
a‘weeping willow, regtetted deeply that she treated | 
her Jower as¢he ‘didithe jast evening he spent with 
her. very night sve satin her -usnal seat ‘by the’ 
window, hoping Horace would come; ‘but her hope: 
was in vain. { 

Florence watched the development of affairs ‘with 
a jealous eye, She made it convenient to meet Mr. 
Keep frequently, when she would drop, with ap-' 

nt careleseness, ‘imnuendoes well calculated to! 
estrange his heart from Ada May. Did you ever) 
mest any of those people who talk by innuendoes ? 
It ismotso much in what they suy as in what they 
lead you to infer they might say, that does the mis- | 
chief. 


“Oh, Ada!” exclaimed Florence Hart, several 


| months after the last meeting of Ada and Horace. 


“1 want your congratulations.” 

The sad eyes of Ada were upturned inquiringly. 

“J bave just ‘been ‘to ride with your old beau, | 
Horace, and ‘heasked ‘me to be his wife. I:toid him! 
I would marry ‘him. I suppose you will think I 
have accepted your leavings, but Horace is a nice’ 
young fellow, ‘and I shall marry him notwithstand- 

“T think Horace is worthy of your love, Florence, 
and I sincerely hope you will make him as faithful 
a wifeas you have been a friend,” replied Ada, ina 


self for his conduct toward her, whena remembrance 
of the funeral train came rushing back to him, and 
a strange gloom pervaded his being. Mechaui- 
wally he walked tothe office next day. In the same 

baui he picked up.a paper by his side, 
not realizing what he was doing until his eyes rested 
aypon «# patagraph headed “Ada May.” Jn this 
mame there was a magic which aroused his confusad 
mind, now making it clear. He read : 

“A sad circumstance is that which caused ‘the 
death of Ada May, said to have been remarkable for 
her sweetness and amiability of character. Miss 
May was at one time engaged to a person whose 
subsequent infidelity resulted in her gradual wasting 
away and final death. We are informed that while 
the burial of this young lady is taking place tho 
faithless lover is being married to another.” 

Wibo can depict the anguish of heart which this 
afflicted man gave vent to when within the walls.of 
his.own apartment? 

The next morning, Florence found the following 
note lying on her table: 

“ FLORENCE :—My absence will be explained by 
the notice of Ada’s death, which I cut from a paper 
last evening. As you will see, my infidelity to her 
cauged her death. What, then, is left for me but 
ceaseless remorse? I shall never see you again. 
Forget the miserable Horace.” 

With a shriek of anguish, the miserable gir] fell 
in a swoon upon the floor. When she was discovered, 
soon afterwards, a physician was summoned; but 
when he .arcived he pronounced her hopelessly in- 
sane, 

‘hus ends a story which should carry forcibly its 
moral to the hearts of “playful” young nee 
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[AN ANGEL visit.l 


LOUIE’S FAITH. 


“Hx is a very reckless youug man. There can be 
nothing done to stop his course, I fear. Since his 
mother’s death he is much worse than before, His 
brother trod tie same path before him, and he bids 
fair, with champagne suppers, late hours, gambling, 
and the thousand other vices that go to make up a 
roué, tosoon ‘reach the end of his rope’ in more 
senses than one.”’ 

Mr. White, the speaker, was a man of energy and 
tact, and bad grown into wealth, popularity and 
position. 

His auditors were his wife and two daughters. 
The elder of the latter, a lively, sparkling brunette, 
now spoke. 

“Yes, father, that is true; and I don’t think he 
ought to be recognized any longer by respectable per- 
sons. I, for one, shall use my influence to have him 
discounteuvanced wherever I go. The next time we 
meet I'll cut him.” 

“ Daughter,” said the mother, “ your language is too 
harsh. He might be reclaimed by kind treatment. 
How very different the world would beif we all obeyed 
the golden rule.”’ 

‘The younger daughter, Louie, a girl of eighteen, 
with eyes as blue as violets. in whose depths 
sterling worth and a pure soul might plainly be seen, 
took no part in the conversation; and a close 
observer would have seen her cheeks pale and her 
lips quiver as her father spoke so disparagingly of 
—somebody. And the same observer would have 
seen her eyes flash a load of mingled scorn and pain 
on her sister when she uttered her intention of “ cut- 
ting him.” 

Harry Pennington, the subject of this conversation, 
which took place over the morning paper at the 
breakfast table, was a young man of twenty-one or 
two, good-looking, with plenty of money, and con- 
sequeutly plenty of friends. He had the kindest of 








kind hearts, but had been led into excesses by his 
too implicit trust in others—his sunshine friends. 
Three months had elapsed, at the beginning of this 
history—true in details—since the death of his mother 
—his true friend; and, together with losing her 
influence entirely, and natural grief at his loss, his 
dissipation was worse than before her death. Six 
months previous to this he had told Louie White 
that he loved her—said it ina honest, straightfor- 
ward manner, and asked her to be his wife. 

“TI know,” he said, “Iam wild and bad; but Lou, 
there must be a grain of wheat in all thie chaff 
somewhere—one redeeming virtue, wrapped though 
it isin a pallofsin, Andif you will give me your 
love I will find it, will cherish and nurture it, and 
learn from you howto do well. Give me your love, 
and make me & man in heart and strength of mind and 
purpose.” 

~ Mr. Pennington,” she had said,in reply, ‘‘I can- 
not place my life's happiness in your keeping. Had you 
truly loved me you would have given me no cause 
to blush when your name is spoken, Had it been 
otherwise——”’ . 

Here she stopped and refused to say more, Pen- 
nington went out from her presence, and she had not 
seen him to speak to since that time. Rumours came 
to her of the increased frequency and duration of his 
debauches; and many of his acquaintances passed 
him with a cold bow—some with none at all, although 
his money stiil furnished him with the password into 
many fashionable parlours. 

And Louie? She knew and acknowledged to her 
own heart that she loved him; and whatever his 
course might be her love would always cling to him 
—closer and closer if he weut farther down, But 
still every fresh ‘report of his misdeeds made her 
heart bleed and eyes overflow afresh; loving him 
more and more every day, till it seemed as if she 
could not love him more, still had he again offered her 
his heart her answer would have been the same as 


——d 


| before. Yet her love was over Soy growing stronger, 


surely pressing down all barriers to its fruition, 
If she could not control it now, 800n it would cast 
aside cenvyeationalities, prudence, everything sayo 
its all-consuming self. There was in her heart ong 
continual struggle between love and prudence, ang 
love was slowly and surely gaining thé mastery, 
She knew that he loved her yet. She had seen it in 
the look he gave her in passing*-such a imploring 
gaze, saying as plainly as his lips could have done, 
“ Give me love, give me life—save me from myself ; 
I am powerless without hope from you.” Many, 
many nights she had lain awake thioking of hin— 
Harry—how fondly she lingered over the dear ramo 
in her memory, and wishing, pater bes earnestly 
that he might be given strength to battle against hig 
own nature, 

Her parents knew nothing of the intimacy that 
had existed between their daughter and Harry Pep. 
nington. Had they possessed this knowledge they 
would have left no means untried to force every 
thought of him from her mind, Probably the poss;- 
bility of such a dénouement never occurred to 
them; certainly nc mention was ever made of it, 
and Louie was spared this additional pain. Hig 
name was seldom mentioned, and no one save Louie 
gave him a thought. Meantime matters progressed 
rapidly toward their climax. 

. * ry & + 

One evening, at the supper table, six months after 
the events just narrated, Mr. White, who was read. 
ing the evening paper, suddenly broke into an ex- 
clamation indicative of a feeling of “There! I told 
you so! I see that young Pennington has got him. 
self into another difficulty—one this time, i imagine, 
that will cause him serioustrouble. I feel sorry, but 
it is nothing more than I expected. Listen! 

“* Last evening, about eight o'clock, while a party 
of young men—all of taem well known in our com- 
munity—were “having a good time,” am altercation 
arose between two of them rather more under the 
influence of liquor than the others, which resulted 
in the shooting of Leon Vaughan. . Harry Fenning- 
ton, son of one of our late leading men, is said to be 
the perpetrator of the deed. He is under arrest. 
Vaughan will probably not recover.’” 

Louie was very pale and faint; her heart 
trembled wildly. She excused herself and left the 
table. 

“IT wonder what can be the matter with Louie,” 
said May, her sister, “She is not usually 60 
sensitive about these sensation paragraphs in the 

rs.”” 

et do not think it was that which caused her 
sugiden indisposition,”’ said her mother, “ She has 
been more or less subject to these aitacks 
lately. 

} In bed room Louie had thrown herself on the bed, 

groaning and writhing in agony. Shudders ran 
over the delicate frame, and the rosy nails pressed 
into the tender flesh, leaving great, cruel marks 
there, 

After a time the tears came. At length these, too, 
ceased, and she raised her flushed, tear-staiued face 
with a look of heroic determination in it, aud such s 
tender love-light in her eyes. 

“ Yes, I will doit!” she exclaimed. “I will go to 
him and share his lot, whatever it may be. What 
care I for what the world may say? Do I not love 
him? He is all the world to me—my Harry, my 
darling? Oh! I should have done this sooner, [ 
could have saved him from this. But I will go t 
him now. I will share his cell in prison ; and wher, 
he dies I will die too. A few days of life with him 
will be more precious to me than years without 
him,” 

She arose and washed the traces of tears from her 
face, and, donning a plain gray walking-dress and 
covering her face with @ veil of the same sombre 
colour, went into the street. She did not pause i 
her rapid walk until she met one of the guards of 
our civil peace. ; 

“Can you tell me where the young man is con- 
fined that was arrested last evening for the shootiog 
of Leon Vaughan?” : ; 

“ Yes, ma’am,” said the policeman, touching his 


cap. 
ewil you direct me to it, pleaae?” 

“Ten minutes’ walk straight abead, ma’am, thea 
two turnings to the left, and on the right hand side 
you will find it.’’ 

“Thank you.” . 

Walking down the street according to her direc: 
tions, her step never once faltered, and the look ot 
her face and light in her eyes was the same as 10 het 
own room at home, ; 

Entering the station she was directed to the im 
spector of police. 

Pele > i a young man confined here, sir, by the 
name of Harry Pennington ?” 





“There is, madam,” 
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“May I sée him 2” 
“Against orders, madam. He was arrested for 
murder.” 


“Can you not allow me to see him for a few mo- 


ments ?” 


‘ * Impossible, madam. Sorry to disappoint you but 


orders are imperative. 
“T must see him! 


ment, sir. Are yous brother, a husband, a father ? 


I implore youby the love yon have for those most 
dear to you, let me see him one minute—one little 


minute.” \ 


She pushed aside her veil in the earnestness of her 


appeal, and the gaze of the officer rested on a flushed 
face and eyes that pleaded even stronger than the 
lips. The officer hesitated, casting a very shrewd, 
searching glance into her face ; then, after a momeut’s 
pause, as if angry at what he was doing, called: 

‘Here, Thompson! Show this lady into cell No, 
two,” giving him @ bunch of keys, “and remain out- 
side.” 

“Ob, thank you, sir, thank you! May you as 
readily find some one to do you a kindress in your 
hour of need.” 

She turned and followed her guide into cell No. 2. 
Her heart gave a great leap as she saw through the 
grating Harry seated, his head resting on his hands, 
He did not look up on hearing the key turned in the 
lock. Louie entered and stood before him, Out- 
side, Thompson walked up and down past the open 
grating. Going to Pennington she rested her hand 
on his shoulder, 

“ Harry!” 

He started violently and arose, looking at her with 
an amazed, incredulous glance. 

“Miss White! Why are you here? Was my 
disgrace not complete until you must see me in this 
place? But J am innocent of thiscrime. As Heaven 
is my judge, I never harmed Leon Vaughan.” 

“Harry, I am not come to reproach you. You 
told me, long ago, that you loved me. I refused you 
the knowledge then that your love was returned. 
But it was, and is. I love you, Harry Pennington, 
and I am here to tell you that, guilty or innocent, I 
will share your lot, I love you, and the fate that is 
yours will be mine, Oh, Harry! forgive me for not 
telling you sooner, I know you would have done 
differently—not in this alleged crime, for I do not 
believe you are guilty—but in other things. And 
when you are liberated—as you must be—they cannot 
convict you of crime you did not commit—I will be 
your wife, and niake some atonement for past injus- 
tice.” 

“You love me—me? And do you come to me 

now, when all others forsake me? Heaven bless 

you, my darling, my true friend! I cannot repay 
you the good you have done me.” 

And taking her in his arms the strong mau. wept 
like a child, while her soft arms twined. around his 
neck and her lips pressed warm kisses on his own. 

“Be strong, be hopeful, darling,” she said. “ You 
will be liberated soon, and together we will find for- 
getfulness of the past and happiness for the future.”’ 

“Louie, if I am permitted to again mingle among 
men I will prove myself worthy of your love—of 
yourself. 1 do not wish you to sacrifice your name 
tome while lam here. Go to your home and pray 
for my success ; that strength may be given me to 
put the past away from me and deal only with the 
present and future. And in a little time I will show 
the world what a woman’s love can do for man. 
Heaven grant you its choicest blessings, my own.” 

“ Time’s up !” growled Thompson, outside. 

One kiss on her trembling lips and he released 
her, A moment more, and she was gone. 

* * + + * 

“T declare,’ said Mr. White, that evening, “ it is 
really too bad about young Vaughan. He only 
lately commenced these wild operations, and ia really 
more to be pitied thau blamed. Pennington should 
be severely dealt with.” 

“Harry Pennington is not guilty of the crime 
with which he is charged. He is as innocent as you 
or I, father, Because he has been wild, and is 
going down-hill, every one gives him a push. I 
believe him innocent, and will do all in my power to 
lend him a helping band.” 

It was Louie who spoke, Her cheeks were 
crimson and her eyes flashed ominously, The 
Sroup around her were surprised beyond measure at 
this outbarst from the usually quiet, taciturn member 
of their family circle, 

What is the meaning of this, Louie ?” 

“It means that Ilove Harry Pennington, that if 
he come out of prison clear of guilt I will go to 
him ; that if he pass years of his life in a convict’s 
cell I will be his wife when he is liberated; that I 
Will wait for him, and toil for the ‘clearing of his 
character as far as this murder is concerned ; that if 


I am his—his sister,” with a 
sob in her voice over the word. “ Only for one mo- 


by becoming his wife, I will live for and be true to 
his memory. 
“A daughter of mine who marries Harry Penning- 
ton need ex no farther recognition from any 
member of the family.” 
“Very well, sir; be itso. He is more to me than 
allelse. My place—my right— is with him through 
health or sickness, prosperity or adversity. I will 
stay by his side always; and if it be permitted me I 
will go through death’s gate with him, out of this 
world, into the eternal. Furthermore, I do not 
believe him guilty. Before many days there will those 
seek his friendship again who now use his name only 
with contempt and loathing.” 
She left the room, leaving her father in anger, her 
sister in amazement, and her mother in tears. 
Two weeks passed, during which time Louie was 
often with Pennington, comforting and strengthening 
him, The happiest weeks of her life, so far, she 
thought, in spite of cold glances and averted faces 
when she appeared in the streets. She cared not ; it 
was Harry that filled her mind; Harry alone she 
cared for. 
‘These visits were permitted by the kind-hearted 
official, although, as he often reminded her, “it was 
against orders.” 
One morning her father, while reading the paper, 
as was his usual custom, called their attention while 
he read the following paragraph : 
“*Teon Vaughan, who was shotsome time since, 
died this morning from the effects of his wound. 
Before his death he made a sworn statement, to the 
effect that young Pennington, who, it will be remem- 
bered, was arrested for the deed, was innooent. It 
appear that he—Vaughan—had been gambling, lost 
heavily, and to retrieve his losses had recourse to 
his employer's safe, The theft being discovered and 
suspicion resting on him, he had for several days 
contemplated spicide. While scuffing with Penning- 
ton the thought occurred that now was his time, and 
the result of the thought-was his death this morn- 
ing. The shot took effect in the right lung. Young 
Pennington will be liberated immediately.” 
At this moment the servant entered with a note for 
Miss Louie. Taking it, she went to her room ; it was 
from Harry, and ran as follows: 
** My Daruinc,—I am free, and cleared of the 
charge held against me, To-morrow I shall leave 
this place, where every remembrance, every thought 
is a reproach. I shall go somewhere and prove my- 
self worthy of the love you have given me. Heaven 
bless you, dear one! You came to me when all was 
dark, giving love’s light to my life. If years here- 
after can repay you for the blessing you have bestowed 
upon mé, they shall be passed in striving to make 
your life a peaceful and happy one. 
“T will not see you before I go; I will not write 
after my departure ; neither will I seek to bind you 
closer by any deed of mine than your own words 
have done to a promise that may have been born of 
pity. One year from this night I will see you. If 
you love me then, wear the ring that will be brought 
to you to-day ; if not, leaving it off will be a suffi- 
cient answer to this letter. 
“ Harry PENNINGTON.” 


**T do not consider it unfortunate, sir. Our love 
is true and mutual. Because he has been wild, 
father, every one has given him a push down the 
hill—not one extended hand interposed to help him 
back to right and virtue. Even had he been left 
alone he would have reformed without help from 
man; for he had drunk deeply of dissipation, and 
found the draught bitter from the foam to the dregs, 
But he was forced down, after tho first start, by the 
sneers and jeers of professed Christians—publicans, 
who drew their robes closer around them and ‘ passed 
by on the other side.’ There is much that may bo 
turned into good in his nature, ander proper in- 
fluences. These qualities, though hidden to the 
many, are known to the few who are his true friends, 
and who know him as he is.” 

Much more she said. She showed him Harry’s 
letter ; told him just how she had visited him while 
under arrest ; of his asking her to be his wife so iong 
before. The language she used and the arguments 
she brought forth in pleading for her lover we do 
not know. 

Her father sat motionless, with his hand shading 
his eyes, his face turned from the light. He con- 
tinued thus a long time after she had ceased speak- 
ing. Perhaps he was thinking of atime when ho 
was younger thau now; when the fair girl—nowa 
noble woman, his wife and loving companion for a 
quarter of a century—had left a happy home to share 
life with him. Would he have been now what he 
was had she not loved and helped him? Was he 
not himself couscions what a true woman's love 
might do for man? Rising at length, he said : 

** Well, my daughter, doas you please. You know 
your own heart, and your lover has an able aud warm 

advocate. If Harry Pennington come back to you a 
reformed man, go to him ; and may he prove worthy 
of your trust aud love. He can receive no greater 
blessing. How like your mother you are, dear, in 
looks and disposition !’” 

He placed his hand on her head as he spoke, and 
gazed into her true, earnest eyes. Very seldom in- 
deed it was that Mr. White spoke so kindly to any 
one. So many years’ contact witn the rough, 
brusque side of the world had made him hard and un- 
demonstrative. But underneath Jay a large, warm 

heart, an observant though rather stern appreciation 

of good and evil, and an impartiality and fairness of 

judgment rare as it was commendable. 

Louie arose, and placing her hand in her father’s 

looked into his face with eyes filled with happy 

tears. 

“‘ How can I ever thank you, dear, dear father, for 

understanding me so fully, and granting me this 

wish nearest my heart ?” 

‘By being always as true to yourself, Louie, as 
you have bevn in this instance.” 
* * * * 

‘* He will be here to-night! He is coming to me 
—my Harry! A year to-day since he left me. How 
long it has been !’’ 

Louie pushed aside the curtain and looked out 
into the gathering gloom. Standing thus a short 
time, the warm blood flooded cheek and brow, and 


finger.” 

intended to go.” 

Lonie’s face flushed hotly. 

library after supper ; I wish to talk with you.” 

him into the library. Closing the door he handed 
her a chair, saying, in a kind tone: 


tunate attachment between Mr. Pennington and 


What strength of mind and purpose of heart the 
letter gave her! She had the most implicit trust in 
him and faith in his ability to perform anything he 
wished. 
He would come to her at the end of a year, and 
then, in the happy years that would follow, she 
would show him that it was not “ pity” that took her 
to his cell. 
Later in the day a messenger brought her a tiny 
package, which, on opening, disclosed a ring: con- 
taining a single diamond, liquid as a dew-drop, 
Tears filled her eyes as she kissed it, murmuring 
“‘ Harry,” and slipped it on her finger. Inside was 
the old, sacred legend, “ Mizpah,” and never 
had its significance seemed so forcible and appro- 
riate, 
The supper-bell rang, and descending, she took 
her place at the table, Hardly was she seated when 
her sister broke out with: 
“Oh, Lou! Where did you get that ring?” 
“From Mr. Pennington.” 
“But you have placed it on the engagement 


“ Where I shall keepit? That is where it was 
There was silence around the table for a moment. 
* Louie,” said her father, “ you will come to the 
“ Certainly, sir,” 


Louie ate little, and on her father’s rising followed 


“ Now, my daughter, tell me all about this unfor- 





he die in prison before I cau prove my love to him 


yourself.” 


her heart seemed to stand still a moment, for sho 
saw him coming. 
A figure taller and more erect, a step lighter, 
firmer, more self-reliant than when she had last seen 
him. This she noticed at a glance, and, turning, 
sank into a chair. 
The bell rang, and a moment later, when Harry 
Pennington entered the room, she was standing in 
the centre of it, her hands clasped tightly on her 
bosom, eyes swimming in tvars, with a rosy glow 
covering face and neck. 
Her breath came in short gasps that left her just 
strength enough as he pressed her close—so close 
—to him, to fold her arms around his neck and 
Lay, ag a 
6 
vial ‘ « ‘ 
They are happy, very happy in their own home 
now; and the world respects and her husband 
blesses her every hour of his life, in deed and noble 
action, for that which was accomplished by “ Lonie’s 
Faith.” B. W 





A Rist 1n Lanp.—Geologists have discovered 
that the ground of Southern Indiana, Kentucky, 
and Tennessee is slowly rising at the rate of about 
a foot every twenty-four years. It is supposed that 
there is a great mine beneath. 

Contracts have been taken by Bath tradesmen 
for the erection of a racehorse breeding establish- 
ment on Lansdown ata cost of 4,0001. The establish- 
ment will be on an extensive scale, and will be of a 
most approved design. It will be situated on the 
estate known as Firsleigh, which had been pur- 
chased of the owner. Those acquainted with the 





Bath racecourse will recognise the spot when it is 
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explained that it is situated immediately on the 
crest of the Down, and at the termination of the 
steep incline which leads from the city to the Down. 
‘he owner is said to be a lady, named Strangeways, 
who already possesses some racing stock. 





CAPSIZED. 


One lovely summer eve some five years ago, two 
figures stood side by side on the summit and 
verge of Shakespeare Cliff, gazing intently on the 
magnificent scene that lay beneath them. It ‘was a 
sight that few could behold unmoved; 

Deep in the adjacent valley on the teft nestled the 
small but well-known township of Dover, on which 
the far-famed castle of the same name frowned down 
from the opposite chalk cliffs, so well known to 
tourists and so welcome tothe wanderer from his 
native land, while from the base of the almost per- 
pendicular steep on which they stood, the calm wa- 
ters of the equally celebrated staits, on which lazily 
floated many a vessel freighted with the costly mer- 
chandize-of every quarter of the globe, stretched like 
a sheet of glass towards the bold promontory of 
Cape Griznez, the nearest point of the fair land of 
France, stretching thence, and fading in the distance, 
towards Calais on the one hand and Boulogne on 
the other. 

It was indeed a lovely sight, and they fully felt 
the influenceof the hour andthe scene. But it was 
not these alone which flushed their cheeks, and gave 
them both that placid look of happiness and content. 
The light of love was in theireyes. For after a 
tedious separation, and a longer courtship, they had 
again met; and had become betrothed scarcely an 
hour before, during this ever-memorable evening 
walk. 

Harry Howard and Alice Dunn were cousins, who 
had been brought up together; and theirs may be 
said to have been a life-long attachment. When old 
enough, he had determined to be a sailor, and joined 
the navy with the firm resolve to push his way, 
if steadiness would attain his object. Fortunately, 
he had served under a captain with good interest, 
and this helped him when his own unaided merit 





The long spell of calm was aucceeded by unsettled 
weather, which made it prudent to stand well off 
the steep, roeky coast, which the fleet did in two pa- 
rallel lines, Howard’s vessel's place being abont mid- 
way on the weather side. Naval mancuvres were 


still carried on, it being as necessary to practice this, 


in rough as in smooth water, And on they sailed 


grandly, till _ fell, and for a time put an end to, 
D 


experimentand rivalry. 

The steadiness of the ironclad to which Howard be- 
longed, a new specimen of naval architecture, was 
noticeable, She rolled less than most of the iron- 
clads, though some still dou>ted her seaworthiness 
under certain circumstances. At midnight, to test 
their individual seamanship and skill under unusual 
conditions, the entire fleet was unexpectedly ordered 
to tack, and alter its course, Confusion was apt to 
to occur at this hour, as the watch was then chang- 
ing, one coming on deck to relieve that going below, 


Scarcely had the signal been given when a sudden. 


heavy squall struck them. The ships were un- 
der easy sail For the next half-hour the wind 
howled and shrieked with such fury in the rigging 
that it was scarcely possible for one to hear his 
neighbour speak, the ships laboured heavily, the 
sea was lashed into awhite foam. With each, it was 
“save himself who cau.’’ Individual ship safety 
was, for a time, the order of the night, 

Howard’s vessel happened to be in the thickest of 
the squall; and, still more anfortunately, her sails 
were too.sharply braced up, so that as the full force 
of the gale struck her they. were unable to square 
them in time to escape the danger; and being at 
that moment on the crest of alofty wave, while she 
had also rolled more heavily than usual, the huge 
ship lost her balance ; her iron-clad and overmasted 
upper works overweighed her lighter wooden under 
part; and hanging fora moment in mid-air, as if un- 
certain whether to recover her balance or heel over 
still farther, she suddenly rolled on her side, then 
turned bottom up, and almost immediately after went 
down, stern foremost, in deep water. 

The horrible sequel is indescribable, The most of 
that portion of the crew who happened to be on 
deck were entangled in rigging ordeck gear, and 
drowned, 

The majority of the officers and men, tothe number 


would possibly have faileé. Though still a young} of four or five hundred were below as the ship 


man, he was already a warrant-officer, and liad just | upset. 


There was no possibility of escape from 


been appointed to a new ironclad, a much-coveted ) the box-like tomb in which they were entrapped. 


position. 

Personally, he was a good-looking young fellow, 
just the man to captivate the heartof any young 
girl whom he chose to court; and Alice, herself a 
pretty and dimpled beauty, was correspondingly 
fond and proud of him. 

As the twilight deepened, the lovers descended the 
hill together, hand in hand, and entered the town. 
On turning & sharp corner two drunken men jostled 
rudely against them, and one unmistakably tried to 
trip Howard, muttering an half-intelligible oath as 
he did so. 

Howard’s first impulse was to retaliate, But 

lice was with him, and a glance convinced him 
that the man was half-intoxicated. 

“Tt is Dick——let us go on,” whispered Alice, 
whose quick eye bad detected that it was their 
cousin. 

Richard Glynn was abont Howard’s own age. 
They had been schoolfellows, and entered the 
navy together, Butunsteadiness had marred Glynn's 
career, He waslikewise about to join the same ves- 
sel with Howard, And, althongh he bad himself to 
biame, it was galling for him to see his cousin don the 
officer’s uniform, while he retained the ordinary suit 
of the blue jacket. Still more annoying had been a 
mutual rivalry for Alice’s hand, and her evident pre- 
ference for his cousin. 

But success had made Howard forgiving, and that 
night especially, he was too happy to harbour malice 
against a rival whom he had so signally distanced, 
and that rival bis own and Alice’scousin. So, draw- 
ing himself up proudly, and shielding his betrothed 
ircm further radeness if any should be attempted, be 
aud Alice walked quietly away, leaving the two re- 
vellers to stagger off in a different direction. 

A week later, on the expiry of Howard’s leave, 
the two lovers parted, and he proceeded to join his 
ship at Portsmouth. Shortly after, his vessel made 
one of the Channel fleet, a good array of ironclads ; 
which after meeting the Mediterranean squadron of 
nearly equal size, at Gibraltar, went for a cruise off 
the coast of Portugal, 

Who, tolook at the immense fleet of iron monsters, 
handled with ease and skill, and apparently of such 
strength and power, could fora moment dream of 
accident and disaster? They had certainly no 
earthly power to fear; and with a sense of security 
and omuipotence they proudly swept onward, ma- 
neeuvring for practice, both under sail and steam, in 
accordance with the most approved rules of modern 
naval warfare, 


| 





They had scarcely timeto realize their position 
when the water began to ponr through the hatchway, 
while the confined air belched out with a deafening 
noise. And, partly suffocated, partly drowned, 
partly crushed and maimed by falling gear, scalded 
and burnt by hot water, steam, aud red-hot cinders 
from the boilers and stoke-hole, the poor imprisoned 
victims suffered the most horrible of deaths, while 
feeling themselves at the same ¢ime carried down 
bodily in their huge ship coffin to a watery and 
unmarked grave in the:depths of the ocean, 

Luckily for Howard, he was not in the cabin 
below when the catastrophe happened, Otherwise he 
would have been drowned like a rat ina trap, as 
most of the officers were. It happened to be his watch 
on deck when the accident occurred, and his first 
thought when the squall strack her was for the 
safety of the huge guns im the turrets, that would 
inevitably crash through the ship’s side if they broke 
loose. Rushing thenee to endeavour to secure them, 
he had barely succeeded when the ship gave the 
heavy lurch which overbalanced ‘her, and jay for a 
few minutes on her sid@ Discerning the nature of 
the accident at once, and his perilousposition, Howard 
wisely looked after his own safety. ‘Shere was only 
one oytlet from his prison. So, clambering through 
the upper port-hole as the water began to pour into 
the turret from below, he gained the now horizontal 
side of the ship, aud there clung to a stray rope. 

He had scarcely time to look around to reconnoitre 
when the ship sank underneath him, ‘The horrible 
screams and yells of the fast-dying men imprisoned 
in the vessel’s interior were scarcely drowned by 
the howling of the storm, But he was powerless to 
render help, He was soon sucked deeply under by 
the eddy, but fortunately escaped harm; roge to the 


surface, and struck out ny | fora cutter not far.off, | 


which had somehow broken her fastenings from the 
ship as she was submerged, and floated. But for 
this, not asoul would have been left alive to tel] the 
tale; and the disappearance of the vessel would 
have been a mystery to the end of time. Ten 
others swam successiully for dear life, and safely 
reached the boat. 

Howard, exhausted and benumbed, had just clam- 
bered on board when an agoniziug cry rose, close to 
where he sat in the cutter’s sternsbeets : 

“‘ Help—for Heaven’s sake, help—I am sinking !” 

Reaching out his hand to the fast-drowning man, 
he hauled him in. It was Richard Glynn. 

The first aim of the little band thus miraculously 
saved, on regaining their presence of mind, was to 





try to make themselves heard on board:some of the 
other vessels, Several passed close to; but each and 
all were too much occupied with keeping station, 
looking. after their own safety, to hear their eries; 
and little dreamt of the sad disaster that had befadlen 
the pride of fleet. It was fortunate that the boat was 
not run over when thus helpless and unseen. 

Tie other vessels bore right on; and when the 
squall was over were far from the place where their 
ill-fated comrade had been engulpled. Evidently 
the castaways could expect no succour from that 
source, Their only hope for safety now lay in reach- 
ing the shore. They were oarless; bat for these 
they substituted thecatter’s thwarts; and fortunately, 
ere morning, with hard Jabonr, reached a small fish- 
ing village in Coroubion Bay, near Cape Fiuisterre ; 
where they landed and were fed, warmed, clothed, 
and hospitebly emtertained by the good-hearted 
Spaniards. 

It was not till daylight that theill-fated ghip was 
missed from the fleet. Even then the full import of 
her absence was not guessed. She might have run 
inland for shelter, or gone faster and farther in the 
offing, The fleet, therefore, scattared in search to- 
ward every point of the compass; but not a sign of 
her could be found, Matters now looked serious. 

A sailor’s cap, a new wooden binvacle and some 

feces of w. were soon after picked up; and in 

e afternoon two battered boats belonging to the 
missing vegsel, floating keelup. These relics con- 
firmed the already strong suspicions as to her sad 
fate. A fast frigate was accordingly dispatched to 
Corunna, the nearest seaport, to telegraph the news 
to Englaud. ‘There, the safety of the rescued crew 
was learnt, and by them the.trath of the awful acci- 
dent fully confirmed. 

Ere long the fleet returned home, and with them 
Howard and his cousin, whom .he hed saved, now a 
grateful and fast friend. Like the rest of the res- 
cued men, the cousins were greatly lionized for a 
time, but. it did not spoil them, Richard Glynn 
wassobered by his narrow eseape, became an altered 
man, andin time followed his cousin’s footsteps into 
the ranks of warrant officership, 

He was groomsman at his cousin’s wedding, 
which took place soon after their return to England, 
where Howard luckily secured a home billet, which 
he ‘intends to hold.as long as he is permitted. And 
possibly, when oace more called on to serve afloag; 
his own inclinations and Alice’s fears will not per- 
mit him again to tempt the treacherous element 
wirich formerly so nearly suatched him from a 
ever, 








FACETI4, 


Jae daleon aperdantine loves tefl 
L flowers spring ps. 
A man has been arrested for takiug things as 


they come. f 
Tse noisiest piese of crockery is the cup that 


cheers. 

Ar what time of day was.Adam born? A little 
before Eve. ; 

War is your shadow like false friends? Because 
it follows you only in sunshine. 

An.article you.can always borrow.—Trouble aad 
never obliged to return it. 

Wat man must have his glass before he can do 
a day’s work? A glazier, 

Wuar is the os stand ever made for civi- 
lization ? The inkstand. 

Wuen is @ man not a man? When he turns 
into a lane. 

Wuar is the difference between a hill and a pill? 
One is hard to get up, and the other is hard to get 
down. 

A CAREFUL investigator has discovered that 
coffee is like a dull axe, because it has to be ground 
before it is used. 

A yours, noted for mathematical genius, an- 
nounces that the form of an escaped parrot is a 
polly-gone. ahr ae! ” 

On thetomb of a wife, a shrew in life, to the in- 
scription Resurgam were added the words, “ But 
don’t tell my poor husband of it.’’ 

Iw is vonched for that a'man has been in the Isle 
of Wight getting money from the inhabitants by 
selling them.a compound to turn metal into silver. 
The true philosopher’s stone at last! Ought the 
inhabitants of the Isle of Wight to be called wight 
or some other colour matching the sea? 

THE new money-order system between Canada 
andthe United States was inaugurated on the 4th 
alt. by a grand act of international en the 
part of the postal superintendent at Washington, 
who sent to the head of the money-order depart- 
ment at Ottawa a remittance of one dollar, witha 
request to spend it as he thought fit. 

An ApisTocratTic Roprn.—A robin’s nest was 
recently taken from a@ pear-tree in a gardeu, the 
material of which it was constructed having beea 
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selected with great taste. It included ‘a lady’® 
collar with cambric centre and lace edging, and 
several yards of lace, two and four inches wide. 
The nest had evidently been abandoned by the 
occupant, w income was not sufficient to justify 
living in such style as would be required in auch a 
costly residence, 

Some one has conceived a substitrte for the 
Income-tax in a farthing stamp on all articles sold 
and marked patent. It is a patent idea in itself, 
and the author ht to apply a farthing stamp as 
a beauty spot to tip of his nose. 

A CLERGYMAN was preparing hig discourse for 
Sunday, stopping occasionally to review what he 
had written, and to erase that which he was dis- 

osed to disapprove, when he was accosted by his 
ittle son, who had numbered but five summers :— 
“Father, does God tell you what to preach?” 
Certainly, my child.” “*Then what makes you 
scratch itout ?”’ 

A GENTLEMAN of the extremely superlative class 
recently in the south of England, on a rainy-after- 
noon, came'to a toll-bar, and asked what was to 
pay. ‘“ mgs mare ted you please,” said the civil 
gatekeeper. stead of handing the money to him 
the driver threw a shilling on the muddy ground, 
The keeper stooped for the silver, and, placing the 
a exactly on thesame spot, walked coolly into 


cottage. 

A cugver old lady, just arrived from the coun- 
try, entered the refreshment-room at a railroad- 
station the other day, and said she had left her 
parasol on the seat. A general search commenced 
and lasted for some time. Finally one of the 
waiters asked the old dame when shy left it, ‘to 
whieh she answered, upon counting upon her 
fingers, “‘ Well, it was three years ago last 4th of 
August.” There was a general roar, much to the 
astonishment of the old lady, who went away with 
@ very puzzled look upon her countenance. : 

AN Awkwarp CostumEB—-A young lady was 
walking along, hermetically sealed up in oneof the 
new styles of walking dress, which, by the way, 
has the quality to recommend it of di ga 
fine figure ‘to advantage, whatever may ‘be the 
physiological objections to it. At the corner ofa 
street she happened to drop her handkerchief, and 
@man near by, whom the sequel will show'to be a 
veritable demon in disguise, madea forward move- 
ment to pickitup. In the act of doing so he re- 
considered his resolution and stood up, leaving the 
handkerchief where it was. The young lady r 
an agonizing appeal with a pair of brilliant black 
eyes to the tantalizing male, but he ungallantly 
remained obdurate to mute request, and laid 
his spine against a post. She then made three 
efforts herself to =p it up, but failed. Finally 
she achieveda kind of semi-circular spring, such as 
men make who run races in sacks, and picking up 
the handkerchief she left rapidly, while the blushes 
went along way up into her hair. 

OMITTING TOO MUCH. 

A GREEN, good-natured, money-making country- 
man, who said everything drily, “‘ got things ready,” 
and struck up a bargain for matrimony. Having 
no particular regard for appearances, the partics 
agreed to employ a greenhorn country registrar to 
put up the tackling. H commenced the.ceremonies 

y remarking, that “’twas customary, on such oc- 
casions, to commence with prayer, but he believed 
that he would omit that.” After ticing ‘the knot 
he said “it was custom to give the married 
couple some advice, but he believed he would omit 
that ; it was customary to kiss tke bride, but he 
believed he would omit that also.’’ 

The ceremony ended, the countryman took 
the registrar by the buttonhole and said = 

“Tt’s customary to give the registrar one pound 
—but I believe I’ll omit that.” 

A Parr or Miszns.—Guy, the founder of the 
noble hospital which bears his name was a book- 
seller, and lived in London. He was so complete a 
ae of parsimony that the famous miser, 

ulture Hopkins, once called upon him to crave a 
lesson on the art of saving’ Being introduced into 
the parlour, Guy, as it was in the evening, and 
dark, lighted» . Hopkins said, “Sir, 1 always 
thought myself perfect in the art of getting and 
husbanding money. But as I am informed you 
far exceed me, I have taken the liberty of waiting 
upon you, to be satisfied upon that subject.” “Oh, 
sir,” said Guy, “if that be. all your business, we 
can just as well talk it over in the dark.” Having 
thus said, he put out thecandle. This was enough 
for the Vulture. He took his leave at once. 

A Spare Bep.—When I go to the country to 
visit my relations, writes M. Quad, the spare bed 
rises 9 before my imagination days before I start, 
and I shiver as I remember ‘how cold and grave-like 
the sheets are. I put off the visitas long as pos- 
sible solely on account of that spare bed. I don’t 
like to tell that I had rather sleep ou:a picket fence 
‘than enter that spare room and creep into that spare 
hed, and so they know nothing of my suffering. 
The spare bed is always as near a mile and a hali 





away from the rest of ‘the beds as it can be pnt. 
It is either upstairs at the end of the hall or o i 
the patlour. The parlour curtains have not been 
raised for weeks; everything is as prim as.an old 
maid’s bonnet, and the is as square and trne ag 
if it had been made up toa carpenter's rule. No 
matter if it be summer or winter the bed is just 
like ice, and it sinks down in a way to make one 
shiver. The sheets are slippery clean, the pillow 
slips rustle like shrouds, and one dare not stretch 
down for fear of kicking atombstone. One sinks 
down till he is lost in the hollow and foot by foot 
the bed-posts vanish from sight. Hoe is worn out 
sleepy, but he knows that the rest.of the family are 
so far away that no one could hear him if he was to 
shout foran hour, and this make him nervous. He 
wonders if any one ever died in that room, and 
straightway he ‘sees faces of dead people and hears 
strange noises, and presently feels a chill galloping 
up and down his back. Did any one ever passa 
comfortable night ina spare bed? No matter how 
many quilts and spreads covered him, if he could 
not get warm, and if he ‘accidentally fell asleep it 
was to wake with a start under ths impression that 
a dead man was pulling his nose. It will be days and 
weeks before he recovers from the impression, and 
yet he must suffer in silence, because the spare bed 
was assigned him in token of esteem and affection. 








THE PEDANTIC LAWYER. 


I BADE my la , Windy, suo 

My neighbour Jones, for damage due 
The plaintiff, on the valid ground 

That he, said Jones, had put in pound 
Unlawfully, against the peace 

Three certain sheep of finest fleece ; 

My property; aud valued, say, 
At-twenty guineas. “Please to lay 
The damage high, and go ahead. 

And, Windy, ‘make him feel,’’ I said, 
“The statute’s fulland speedy force 
On trespassers!’’ He said, ** Of course!’’ 
And six months later made report— 
The case was up—before tho ‘court, 
When Windy’s speech seemed nearly done, 
And he, as yet, had scaree begun 

To touch the matter in dispute— 
I—growing anxious for my suit— 

Said, in a whisper, “Don’t forget 

You haven’t the case as yet; 
You’ve talked, I know, an honr or more 
About the statutes made before 

The Norman Conquest; and have brought 
Before us what Justinian taught, 

And Coke on Littleton; have gone 

All throngh the ‘ Code Napoleon ;’ 

And, very learnedly no doubt, 

Have shown His Honour all about, 

The statutes in the reign of Anno; 
And how the ing cases ran 

Before Lord Blank held so.and‘s0 ; 
Now let ‘the Habeas Corpus go, 

And, ere the court falls fast asleep, 


Do say a word about the sheep!” J, G.8, 


GEMS. 


Hz who rings only one, bell will hear only one 
sound; and he who lives only with one class, will | 
see but one scene of et ag drama of life. 

WHEN our great griefs fallon us we treat them 
as boys do bonfires, It seems that they cannot 
burn fiercely enough; we heap on them everything 
that comes to our hand in the way of fuel; all the! 
tenderest recollections, all the sweetest hopes, all 
the most blessed anticipations that made the joy 
and glory of our lives—that were as wings, lifting 
us a the earth we trod on. these are 
brought out from the store-house of memory and 
thrown on the pile, making it blaze with inex- 

ingui le f or what seems to us 80, and we 

a bitter relish in the anguish, and seek to make 

it more, rather than less, as we stir the heap into 
fiercer conflagration. 


Aw Arnrat Vorace.—Some time before ‘the close 
of the present month—at any moment, in fact—we 
may expect Mr. W. F. Schroeder from New York in 
his ship balloon. ‘To be sure we have not yet bad 
news of his start cabled to us yet; but, maybe, this 
enterprising young German does not court publicity 
as he seems to court death, and has left for England 
inthe night. At any rate, whenever he starts, he 
caleulates on crossing the Atlantic Ocean in fifty 
hours, so there would not be very mach spare time 
to give notice of his coming, even by submarine 
wire. If self-confidence insured success, then this 
latest specimen of a foolhardy aéronaut’s triumph is 
certain. It says not a little for his powers of per- 





suasion that ho has induced a capitalist to back him 


with the necessary funds, aud thet the necessary 
means for the construction of his “ floating air- 
vessel,” as‘ he calls it, were forthcoming. Before 
starting, Mr. Schroeder has discounted any criticisms 
as to the useful end to be served by his voyage by 
offering to turn:his floating air-ship into a mail-boat, 
and states that if he be inteusted with the carrying 
of postal matter he will drop lettersaud post packets 
at Queenstown, Hamburg, Paris, Lisbon, and be back 
again at Washington ia six days, 








HOUSEHOLD TREASURES. 

Kerosene and powdered lime, whiting, or wood 
ashes will scour tin with the least labour, 

Soapstone hearths are first washed in pure water 
and then rubbed with powdered marble or soapstone, 
put on with a piece of the same stone. 

UNSLACKED lime is excellent for cleaning small 
0 articles such as jewellery, buckles, and the 

ike, 

Spots can be taken out of marble with finely 
powdered pumice-stone mixed with verjuice. Cover 
the spot andvallow the staff to remain for twelve 
hours, then rub clean, dry, and ringe. 

‘wo ounces:of common tobacco boiled in a gallon 
of water is used by the dealers for renovating old 
clothes, The stuff israbbed on with a brush. ‘The 
goods are nicely cleaned, and, strange to add, no 
tobacco smell remains. 

Tvuns and pails satarated with glycerine will not 
shrink and dry up, the hoops will not fall of, and 
there will be no necessity for keeping these articles 
soaked. Butter tubs keep fresh and sweet, and cag 
be used a second time, 


STATISTICS, 

OaritaL on Local Buus. From a return just 
procured by Sir Thomas Bazley it iis shown that the 
pro} Capital by shares and loans on the 266 
local bills of the present session is 49,944,8071. In 
1866 the number was 634, and the capital 
175,490,6461,; in 1867 themumber 321 and the capi- 
tal 42,638,7751.; in 1863 the number 228, and the 
proposed vapital 25,207,356!.; in 1869 the number 
212, and the capital 29,221,706; in 1870 the num- 
ber was 244, and capital 23,676,499. ; in 1871 the 
number 280, and the capital 29,719,1901.; in 1872 
the number 304,'and the capital 86,444,8311. ; in 1878 
the number 834, and the capital 86,898,943!.; and 
last year 281, and the proposed capital 63,365,2491 

Cosro¥ THE Last Osnsus.—Rather late in the 
day we have an official statement af the cost of our 
last numbering of the people. It was withina very 
few figures of 120,000/., which is 22;0001. more than 
the census of 1861 cost. This refors merely to Eng- 


4 land and Wales, it should be remembered. The 


census of Ireland cost 38,5914., aud that of Scotland 


| 27,1042., over 185,0001. altogether, This does not 


include postage, In England and Scotland ‘the 
heaviest charges were payments to enumerators, 


‘| which amounted to 53.9281. in England and 13,278: 


in Scotland. But in Ireland the constabulary were 
employed, and the enumerators cost only 3,0661. 
The Central Office expenses in England were 41,6741.. 
in Scotiand 6,3391., and in Ireland 35,5271. This 
last sum is very heavy, and is explained by the very 
elaborate returns which were prepared for that part 
of ‘the kingdom, and which are not completed even 


yer. 








‘MISCELLANEOUS. 


GARTBALDI's wife, the mother of bis. children Manlic 
and Clelia, Las just died at Caprera, 

Own of the descendants of the kings of France hag 
just died in an attic in the Rue St. Denia, 

Masks are now worn by bathersat some watering- 


places. é 
‘Tux Empress Euzénie has hada little new steamer 


constructed to take her and her son about the Lake 
of Constance, and has made good use of it. She has 
now gone to Salzburg. 

Ir is stated that negotiations ‘have bean 
opened ‘between France and England for the re- 
duction of the telegraphic rates between the twr 


countries. 


OostLy Dinner Sexvioes.—Archdeacon Matthias 
writes :—“* When in Newcastle-under-Lyme in the 
beginning of this year, I went over to Burslem to see 
one of the pottery manufactories. Amongst other 
sights I saw there were two sets of diuner service— 
one for the Duke of Edinburgh, ‘the other ‘for the 
Pope. The person who showed them put one of ‘the 
Pope's dinner plates in my hand, and asked me 
what I thought was the price of that individual plate 
Of course I could not say; he then told us it wa 
twenty-two pounds.” 
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court holding that there was no legal cause. Such a 


h to correspond with 
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NOTICES 10 CORRESPONDENTS, 





A Constant Reaper.—Ask the young lady the cours 
she would prefer to have you take. 

Lizzie B, asks “ Lf it is proper for a sister to introduce 
a brother-in-law to a gentleman ina baliroom?” Yes; 
why not a brother-in-luw as well as any one else P 

Pouitengss asks if it is improper to keepa lighted 
cigar in the mouth when passing ladies. A gentiemau 
should always remove his cigar wen meeting ljadies, 
whether they are acquaintances or strangers. 

C. M.—You seem to be getting on very well. There is 
no objection to your giving such an iuvitationas you 
speak of, but if you continue your visits the obstacle of 
the parent’s presence will probably be removed. It is not 
likely to continue always. 

Craza.—Iin these circumstances you will be justified 
in letting him know tue true state of the case. You need 
not. put in that part about your love, etc., only you can 
make it clear that the old affections could be warmed up 

‘again if wanted by him, 

Paxis.—l. We agree with your parents in advising you 
to wait awhile before making a change; you might jump 
out of the frying-pan into the fire, or, in other words, be 
worse off thuu you now are, 2, The letters MSS. stand 
for the word manuscripts, 3. Your handwriting is not 
Lad, but your spelling 1s not very good for a young man 
of your age, 

R.—A doctor of inquiring mind, by an examination of 
matrimonial statistics, has discovered that out of one 
hundred blonde women thirty-seven remain old maids 
by the wayside, while out of one hundred brunettes only 
eighteen stop without a husband. A little three-year-old 
girl, to whom he imparted this information, asked him 
to make her a brunette. 

W. K, C.—We do not see that you have an, thing to 
do but wait alittle. He certainly seems to be slow and 
cautious, ani you will be justified in holding a little off 
uotil you know that he is serious, but in such a way that 
he will see thut it comes from prudence and from no 
dislike to himself, Your name hurdly seems significant 
when a gentleman can be so near you so long and yet 
keep so cool, 

Inquinesn.—l. Julius Cwsar (45 B.c.) reformed the 
calendar, aud this system was used by all Christian na- 
tions until 1582, when it was reformed tothe present 
state of perfection by Pope Grezory XIII, This style was 
adopted in Eugland in i752. The * Juliau Period” is a 
cycle of 7.930 years, invented by Scaliger, and dates from 
4,713 B.c. 2. The ** Cycle of the Sun,” or Solar Cycle, is 
a period of 28 years, after which the days of the week 
recur upon exactly the same days of the year. The 
**Cycle of the Moon” is a period of 19 solar years, after 
which the new and full moon full onthe same days of 
the year as they did 19 years before, 

N. B.—The immediate end of prudence is happiness, 
The meauvs ure moral virtues. To speak of them all or 
to name them rightly is more than avy one ever yet did, 
It would be as hard to do so as to number the stones in 
the remnants in the Druidic temples at Stonehenge. 
Prudence may be likened to a calm and sedate matron 
who, living in the worid, respects every law by the ob- 
servance of which her condition may be bettered. She 
takes care to make herself acquainted with them, that 
she may keep them anu enjoy the benefits that result 
from their observauce. She undertakes a matter of busi- 
ness and does not eutangle herself in difficulties. She is 
never uncomfortable, always punctual, attentive to wants 
of to-day, to-morrow, and of years to come. She is never 
confused in thoughtabout anything that she attempts to 
perform. She nowhere lays rash and stupid hands upon 
anything. Prudence is, on the contrary, always circum- 
spect, and the resalt of her exertions is human safety, 
comfort, riches and happiness. 

Nxv.—Lgys are a good substitute for meat and, pound 
for pound, ure more nutritious than beef. An average- 
sized egg weighs a thousand grains, and six large eggs 
weigha pound. A dozen egys may therefore be con- 
sidered a fuli equivalent to two pounds of beef, as the 
sbell, constituting about a tenth part of the weight, is 
less in proportion than the bone in beef, ‘The percentage 
of water in eggs and fresh beef is about the same— 
seventy-five per cent in each, The white of an egg, 
weighing about six hundred grains, is mostly albumen, 
and has a close resemblance in its chemical properties to 
the fibrine of beet or glutin of grain, and, as far as nutri- 
tion is concerned. may be considered ideutical with these 
substances. The yolk, weighing three hundred grains, 
is composed inits dry state of one third albumen and 
two-thirds oi}, and therefore comes nearer to meat ag 
food, haviog fat mixed with its albumen or fibrine, 

M. D.—The law of marriage in England is not per- 
forated to any great extent by loopholes through which 
it is possib’e to slip aud get rid of matrimonial burdens 


case is hard, here is another case even harder. An 
officer in India was married about ten years ago under 
peculiar circumstances, The woman, being disappointed 
in her desire to obtain another man, took this officer 
out of pique, but as soon as the marriage service was 
over to im why she had married uim and refused to 
home with him, From that day to the present she 
as not given her husband one hour’s companionship, 
and yet he has found himself unable to extricate him- 
self legally from a bond which makes hima victim of a 
woman's pique against another man, Both these oases 
are certainly unfavourable comments upon the Buglish 
law of marriage, these men being under the circum- 
stances the victims of feminine whims, homeless, with- 
out families, and yet powerless to make for themselves 
homes in the true sense of the word, The marriage rela- 
tion cannot be too safely guarded, and on the whole, it 
is better to have the restrictions of the law too tight 
than absent or imperfect. Buta little judicious loosen 
appears to be possible. No manor woman should be so 
completely at the mercy of one of the opposite scx as 
in the cases described above. 


THE VILLAGE CHURCH. 
Above all the selling and buying, 
Above all the singing and sighing, 
I silently wait, 
Through sunrise and sunset returning, 
I watch with unspeakable yearning 
The hill’s misty gate. 


O’er the chifdren of men outward going, 
Like leaves of the autumn time blowiug 
Away and away, 
Floating off from my shadow love-tended, 
Returning, the weary day ended, 
© On gladness to stay. 


I reach out shadowy finger 

Where the lad ou the hill turns to linger 
To bid me good-bye, 

And when the red suuset is burning 

I watch for his sombre returning 
Aad beckon him nigh, 


I see the maid waiting her lover 
Till her feet wear a path in the clover, 
Tip-toeing to peer, 
And laugh as she weeps, lonely turning, 
Whilst I, highor up, am discerning 
Her lover so near, 


* 
I soe the bride's bravery glimmer, 
Till the valley mist darkens its shimmer, 
Fair Mer rey | Tose ; 
And then—but a little toemorrow— 
And clad in the garments of sorrow, 
She brings me her woes. 


Above all the selling and buying, 
Above all the singing and sighing, 
My vigil I keep; 
As they come, one by one to the valley, 
The spade and the mattock keep tally 
Of those fast asleep. M, H, 


Surrerer.—The word “bilious” is applied to any 
complaint proceeding from the bile. It is often used in- 
discriminately by patients for any derangement of the 
digestive organs ; but, though these often proceed from 
the bile, they do not always do so, Bilious complaints 
are indicated by a bitter, nauseous taste in the mouth 
anda foul tongue, The best treatment for an ordinary 
attack of bile is, first, toact on the bowels by some gentle 
mercurial purge—a few grains of calomel or a blue pill— 
followed in four or five hours by a saline draught, so as 
to freely move the bowels. Tonics should afterwards be 
resorted to till the digestive organs have recovered their 
tone. 


Venus, twenty-five, medium height, fair complexion. 
"golden brown huir, blue eyes, wishes to correspond with 
a fair young man; a sailor nga 

Harry Lov, twenty-one, black hairand eyes, medium 
height, dark complexion, a od alto voice, would like 
to correspond with a dark young man; a sailor pre- 
ferred, 

Buivuse-Erep NELL, eighteen, little below edium 
height, fair complexion, lighs brown hair, blue efes, and 
very loving, wishes to correspond with a dark young 
man; a sailor preferred, 

DaRkK-£YED Beauty, with massive head of hair and 
merry looking fuce, would like to correspond with a 
tall, good looking youny man, who has a moderate in- 
come, 

Maat, eighteen, medium height, rather dark, and of a 
very loving disposition, would like to correspond with a 
young gentleman, who is affectionate and in a good posi- 
tion. 

Exsest AtBert, a young gentleman of independent 
means, Wishes to correspoud witha young lady about 
eighteen with a view to matrimony; she must be tall, 
hand of respectable Catholic family, and like Ernest 
independent. 

Avpua, thirty, medium height, hazel eyes, full beard, 

ideted hand » Would like to correspond with a 
young lajly, with some money, with a view to matri- 
mony. Alphaisa Roman Catholic and would wish re- 
spondent to be the same. 

Cragice, nineteen, medium height, dark hair and 
eyes, considered _— looking, thoroughly domesticated, 
fond of home and music, and of a loving disposition, 
would like to correspond witha tall, darx young gen- 
tleman who has a moderate income. 

Harry, a very steady good looking yonng man, of good 
family and prospects, would like to correspond with a 
nice looking, business young lady, from twenty to 
twenty-four; one with money preferred, as Harry his 











money, and is avout to take a puelic house ; he is twensy- 
six, dit. 7in, and very fond of howe eoumorts, Tue 
1 t wa. 
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two young men with a view to matrimony. Netta is 
pretty, fair hair and blue eyes, and of a loving disposi- 
tion ; Marie is tall, has browu hair and hazel eyes, and 
both are apc eenp¢ fond of reading. Respondents 
must be able to keep a wife comfortably. 

WItttaM and ALBERT, two highly respectable mechanics, 
wish to correspond with two young ladies with a view 
to matrimony, William is twenty-two, 5ft. 9in., dark 
complexion, musical and fond of home; Albert is twenty- 
four, 5ft. Gin,, fair complexion, fond of music, and wo 
make a loving and affectionate husband 

Exton, eighteen, medium heignt, golden hair, laugh- 
ing blue eyes, very fair, loving and domesticated, and an 
orphan, would like to correspond with a tall, dark young 
gentleman, loving, and able to Keepa wife; Elinor has 
a small independency of her own, bus being lonely wishes 
to find a protector. 

Roseatvus, a bachelor, sixty-three, but looking youvger 
who has seen better days, and is respectably connected, 
now earning a good living in a humbie_ position, wishes 
to correspond witha lady somewhat similarly situated, 
between forty-five and fifty five; she must be well able 
to maintain herself, and good temper the most desired 
qualification. 

W. B.,C.H. P.,and R. B., three non-commissioned 
officers inacavalry regiment of Her Majesty’s service, 
are desirous of meeting suitable partners, W. B. is 
twenty-five, 5ft, 5in., fair and good tempered; C. H. P. is 
twenty-five, 5{t. Zin, dark and fond of home; RB. B. is 
twenty-six, 5ft, 10in., with curly hair. espondents 
should be good tempered, ‘ Beis as 

oy ANNIE rm Merrr Maupe wish to correspond 
with two gentlemen with a view to matrimony. Lonely 
Aunie is diet ps. of per pe brown hair ~~ blue 
eyes, Co! dered good 00 and a good singer.; Merry 
Mande is of medium height, fight brown hair and hazel 
eyes, good looking, musical and fond of home. Re- 
spondents must be about twenty, tall, dark, and two 
friends preferred. 

Livetr Erra and AmtaBie Rosina, two friends, wish to 
correspond with two steady young men with a view to 
ose) oe Etta is nineteen, medium height, brown 
eyes and dark hair, very loving, and would prefer a non- 
commissioned officer iu some regimeut for abroad, who 
is tall and fuir ; Rosina is seventeen, tall, light hair, dark 
eyes, very genteel and good tempered, and respondent 
must be 5ft. 8in., dark and handsome, 


CoMMUNICATIONS R&CEIVED, 


Minxwiz is responded to by—Frank, who is a clerk, 
nineteen, fair, ina good position, affectionate, sincere, 
and steady, 

Lizzi by—P. W. H., tall, dark hair and whiskers, and 
is manager of a business iu the country, 

Kate by—Tom, nineteen, tall, fair, blue eyes, well 
educated and with a good income. 

Musicat Hager by—Nettie, tall aud dark, nice look- 
ing, will be possessed of a littie money when she is 
twenty-one, and would make a loving wife. 

ANNIE by—J. W., asailor, with blue eyes, fair com- 
plexion, considered handsome, foud of home, and would 
maxe a good husband, 

A, J. E. by—Kate Isabella, an orphan, eighteen, me- 
dium height, good tempered, of a very loving dispo- 
sition, aud thicks she would make him an aifectionate 
wife, 

Norat by—William B., only son of a gentleman, 
twenty, fair complexion, tall, well educated, gentlemanly 
mauners and appearances, considered good looking, and 
in an exceilent position. 

Mar by—J. W. H., 5ft, Gin., dark complexion, dark 
blue eyes, amiable disposition, will be the recipient of 
some money in a short time, and will make her a loving 
husband. 

ApEvaIpE by—Desmond, only son of a tradesman in 
first-class position, nineteen, 5ft, 8in., dark hair and 
eyes, good appearance, strictly steady and accustomed 
to busiuess, and in a position of very great trust and 
responsibility. 

Maycut and Gerrrupe by—Friction Reller and Train- 
ing Spindle, seamen gunners in the Royal Navy, Fric- 
tion Roller is dark, with curly hair, hazel eyes, would 
make a loving husband, and thinks he would be every 
thing that Manchi would require; Training Spindle is 
twenty, curly hair aud whiskers, idered good look- 
ing, is fond of home, plays any instrumeut, and thinks 
he would be a suitable match for Gertrude, 
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